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Two ever-popular second-year readers 


NOTAS DE UN ESTUDIANTE 


“Its enthusiasm is catching and like a breath of fresh air” 
... “There is delightful humor throughout the book. The 
reader cannot ay Peer such amusing accounts as José’s ex- 
periences at the University of West Virginia, the methods he 
used in securing eighteen boarders, and the breakfast which he 
and Prioletti planned but didn’t eat.” . . . This autobiographical 
account of José Rodriguez Pastor’s adventures as a young stu- 
dent as he struggled against great odds to educate himself in 
American schools never fails to intrigue the reader. 


ZARAGUETA 


This is an entirely new edition, by Castillo and Cavallo, of 
this widely-used Spanish reading text, made ular by the first 
edition brought out ~ Silver, Burdett and pany in 1901. 
The editors have supplied helpful notes, new-type exercises, and 
vocabularies. 


A new play for more advanced classes 


LA LOCURA DE AMOR 


Manuel Tamayo y Baus 
The reading of this play with its vivid historical background 
will make this period of Spain’s history (the early sixteenth 
century) alive to your students. The five acts are filled with 
rapid action, breathless intrigues, colorful settings. 


Other Spanish Helps 


LECTURAS FACILES CANCIONES POPULARES 
(Wilkins & Luria) (Luce) 
CUENTOS Y LECTURAS EN UN DRAMA NUEVO 


(Tamayo y Baus; Edited by Moore) 
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A VISIT TO CONCHA ESPINA AT LUZMELA 


Anyone who reads La niiia de Luzmela, Dulce Nombre, or some 
of Concha Espina’s cuentos that have their setting in or near Mascuer- 
ras in northern Spain is sure to feel a strong desire to view the country 
and people poeticized in them by their author. Many admirers of 
Concha Espina have doubtlessly felt the same urge as I to see for 
themselves the old mill of Martin Rostrio, to wander along the road 
from Cabezon de la Sal to Luzmela, to cross the river Saja on the 
paseras, and to walk through the woods in search of the songbird Talin. 

A letter of introduction from a mutual friend, together with a re- 
quest for an appointment with the poetess at Luzmela, brought the 
reply, “Me serdéd muy grato recibirle cuando Ud. quiera.” Boarding 
the morning train of the Ferrocarril Cantabrico which leaves San- 
tander at eight o’clock, I enjoyed leisurely, for the next two hours, 
some of the most beautiful rolling pasture lands of Spain as the 
train made its tortuous and painstaking way in and out of the 
mountains of the Cantabrian coast. We stopped at each of the dozen 
or more stations along the way, which gave us an opportunity to 
see, with more detail, the sleepy little Spanish villages. My third- 
class compartment was invaded, first by a plump young woman who 
was taking a basket of fresh fish to an inland city, next by two men 
who had just killed an otter whose skin, wrapped in a newspaper, 
they proudly showed us while speculating on the price it would 
bring, and finally by a young man quite frightened and rustic with a 
large suitcase in hand. Among these people, all queer looking to 
me, I was the one that they seemed to find rare. When I entered 
into the conversation to ask what kind of fish the lady carried, how 
the otter lives, and where the young man was bound, their astonish- 
ment increased to discover that such a peculiar appearing person 
could make himself understood in the language of Cervantes. Never- 
theless, in spite of their evident curiosity, they were all exceedingly 
polite. 

Once arrived in Cabezén de la Sal, and only ten minutes late, I 
managed to dodge a few busses and to discover, instead, a guardia 
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civil, who told me, in answer to my questions, where I could buy a 
cup of coffee for my belated breakfast. The waitress was able to 
put me on the road to Mascuerras, better known through the writings 
of Concha Espina as Luzmela. 

The walk, in spite of the hot and dusty day, was a somewhat in- 
teresting adventure, and only the consciousness of the fact that I 
was expected at a fixed hour kept me from lingering longer among 
the fields of corn, beans, and potatoes. I asked, at every opportunity, 
“7 Este es el camino de Mascuerras?” not so much for the assurance 
that I was not lost as for the chance to hear the natives speak a few 
words. Following the directions, “Después de pasar el gran puente, 
tome Ud. la carretera de la izquierda,” I passed two or three romantic 
water mills to suddenly discover the bridge. I stopped to wet my 
face and hands in the cool waters of the river Saja, which at this 
time of the year (August) is not the formidable mountain stream 
that it must be in March and April. Just as I had finished, a middle- 
aged farmer saluted me saying, “De seguro es Ud. el setior forastero 
que esperan en casa.” He went on to explain too that it would be 
necessary for me to circle the property of Luzmela to enter the house 
by the back door. I thanked him for his interest and hurrying on 
soon saw a coach entrance with the name “Luzmela” lettered above 
it. As I walked around the wall that surrounds the summer home 
of Concha Espina I said to myself, “This, then, is Luzmela. This 
tiny village, away from any railroad, off the main highway, has 
nevertheless influenced people in the most distant parts of the world 
and will become, perhaps, a shrine to which numerous literary pilgrim- 
ages will be made.” 

I finally arrived at the house itself, which stands in one corner 
of the estate. Of the two entrances to the house I selected the door 
with a knocker, to which I gave three mystic raps. No response! 
Five raps! This seemed to be a better number, for a young and 
smiling servant came out to tell me that I was at the kitchen door. 
Before I had time to explain who I was, she appeared in the other 
entrance, motioning for me to come in, at the same time telling me 
that she knew all about me. Evidently the whole village had been 
expecting me, had seen me by now, and were probably talking about 
the foreigner and his visit to La Nita de Luzmela. 

While my guide went to inform her mistress of my arrival, I was 
left in a small, homelike downstairs waiting room with its snug little 
fireplace and its rustic furniture. Soon the servant returned to lead 
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me up a winding stairs to the library. This room contained a long 
table, two or three bookcases, some comfortable chairs, and a sofa. 
I had time only to notice that the books were chiefly a Spanish en- 
cyclopedia and several volumes of Concha Espina’s own writings, 
when my hostess herself entered with both hands extended in a most 
cordial and very Spanish greeting. 

Concha Espina is the incarnation of the spirit of “welcome.” 
Whether she recognized the nervous reticence and the exceeding 
self-consciousness of her guest or whether it is just innate in her, 
she was able in a few seconds to make me feel entirely at home. “How 
do you like our little village?” “Have you been in Spain long?” and 
“Are you not tired and thirsty ?” 

While waiting for the refreshments that she insisted upon having 
the servant prepare, she invited me to sit near her, saying that she 
was almost alone that day with only one or two of her family. The rest 
had gone to a funeral mass, she explained, with the greatest of ease 
and naturalness. 

The refreshments had arrived, and while we partook of some 
little cakes and some mild wine my courage returned sufficiently for 
me to ask her some questions : 

“Do you wish to be considered a regional writer?” 

“Oh, no. Of course I write better of my own village, but I do not 
feel that I am a regional writer. You will notice, for example, that I 
do not use dialect in my novels as Pereda did.” 

“What do you consider to be your contribution to the contempo- 
rary novel?” 

“My purpose, other than to satisfy a feeling that I just must write, 
is to rehabilitate Spanish words that have been forgotten for galli- 
cisms or neologisms. Many words current in the time of the mystics 
and even in the time of Cervantes have fallen into disuse, and I wish 
to give them back to Spain in my writings.” 

“Why do you treat us men so harshly? Why do you describe us to 
be so weak, so inconstant, and so despicable?” (I must confess that 
only my desire for several years to ask this question gave me courage 
to put it so boldly.) 

“I do not aim to do so. My observations lead me to believe that 
the real worth-while Spanish woman is self-sacrificing, long-suffering, 
and self-effacing. I wish to interpret her, to let the world see her 
as I see her. The men that appear in my books may seem weak by 
contrast.” 
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By this time we had finished our refreshments and, although 
she insisted that several glasses of her wine would not perturb even 
an American, I was able to withstand the temptation to further in- 
dulge. I asked to see some of her manuscripts and anything else 
that might give me a more intimate and personal picture of her 
methods of composition. 

Before complying with these requests she decided to call her 
daughter Josephine, a very beautiful and charming girl of about 
twenty-one years of age who acts as her secretary. Josephine held 
up her hands in despair when she heard my questions about her 
mother’s habits of composition. 

“Why, she writes on any little scrap of paper she can find. You 
can’t imagine how I have to scold her continually, and just the same 
when she gets into her work she will pick up any piece of paper at 
hand. I have to type them off and it is terrible!” 

On saying this Josephine took out of a table drawer a bundle 
of papers of varying shapes and sizes, tied up with a ribbon. She 
opened it and showed me the first draft of Talin in Concha Espina’s 
own puiio y letra. Needless to say | longed to possess that treasure. 

“They have one of my manuscripts in Russia for an exposition 
which is being held there,” interrupted the novelist. 

She was seated at her table autographing for me her latest book, 
Candelabro, which I had brought along for the purpose. When she 
had finished she insisted on autographing and making me a present 
of another of her novels, leaving me to make my choice. I was on 
the point of so doing when a happy thought came to me of having 
her select one. 

She chose Dulce Nombre and explained, parenthetically, that the 
old mill of Martin Rostrio was on my way back to the railroad sta- 
tion. 

“You know,” Josephine broke in, “Mother and I were in Middle- 
bury a few years ago. I shall never forget the kind Americans I 
met there. One day several girls went into my room and saw my 
husband’s photograph (he was then my novio) on my dressing table. 
He was dressed up in a festival costume and carried a guitar. All 
the American girls wanted me to get them Spanish sweethearts who 
played guitars. They seemed to think that all Spaniards are con- 
stantly in gala attire and do nothing but sing serenades.” This 
reminiscence seemed to amuse Josephine greatly, for she burst forth 
in a contagious laugh. 
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From the study we went downstairs to the garden, which is a 
veritable museum of the trees and shrubs of northern Spain, with 
some few exotic plants added. My hostess, Josephine, and a thirteen- 
year-old boy, cousin of the latter, told me the names of all these 
plants, names that would be familiar to anyone who has read Concha 
Espina’s novels. In one corner of the garden, under a large tree and 
surrounded by small trees and shrubs, were to be seen a rustic table 
and chairs. 

“Here we have lunch quite often, for Mother does love her 
garden,” Josephine remarked. 

Realizing that my allotted time between trains was getting short, 
I asked my hostess to let me take her picture. Not only would she 
grant that request but she insisted that she wanted me to pose with 
her for a snapshot. Thus in every respect Dofia Concha Espina is 
truly Spanish. If you ask her for a favor she offers to do much more. 

Soon we came to the main entrance of the estate, the coach en- 
trance with “Luzmela” written above it. 

“Mother,” Josephine said, “why may not my cousin and I show 
our guest the atajo [short cut] to Cabezon? It will save several kilo- 
meters of walking. Besides we can point out the old mill and the 
steppingstones across the river.” 

And so I took leave of Dofia Concha Espina. She begged me to 
say to her many friends in the United States that she still remembers 
with gratitude their kindness to her and to Josephine. She also looks 
forward to making us another visit as an ambassador of friendship 
and culture. 

Perhaps the greatest value of the visit, as far as my own im- 
pressions were concerned, was the absolute change in my attitude 
toward Concha Espina. I had imagined her somewhat masculine, 
rather dictatorial, and self-assertive. I had discovered her to be very 
feminine, slow to state her own opinions, and fully convinced that a 
woman’s destiny is to help her husband in his career. She seemed 
anxious for me to do all I could to interpret fairly and well the 
Spanish woman, especially the self-sacrificing, self-effacing kind that 
she believes to be the true representative of Spain. 

This train of thought was interrupted by Josephine, who wished 
to point out the mill of Martin Rostrio. It was a rather gloomy-looking 
building, quiet and seemingly deserted. We crossed the mill spillway 
and, continuing down a cow-path, came in about ten minutes to the 
river. 
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“Ah, here are the paseras,” exclaimed Josephine. “They are the 
stones we use to cross the river when it is low. When it is in flood 
we have to walk around by the bridge.” 

We were soon all three jumping from stone to stone to cross the 
river Saja, which was quite wide but very shallow. Josephine was 
chatting gaily, “I like to live out here in this quiet village. It is such 
a relief after spending the winter in Madrid. There we live on Goya 
Street, quite near the Plaza de Toros, where it is very noisy.” 

“Would you like to be a novelist like your mother?” I asked her. 

“Oh, no,” she replied. “I do not have the head for that. I am in- 
terested in art and music. My husband is a professional musician. 
I am making a collection of pictures. Oh, I have no sense of shame, 
so my mother tells me. I am always asking artists to give me one 
of their pictures, and now I have quite an interesting and valuable 
collection.” 

Soon after crossing the river we came to a road from which I 
could easily see Cabezén de la Sal. This meant that I no longer 
needed my two guides. I stood watching them on their way back to 
Luzmela and thinking : 

) “Just a short time ago the great novelist of Luzmela was herself 

a child and wandered along these same roads and no one dreamed 
that one day her stories would awaken interest in her village in the 
farthest corners of the world.” 

The approaching train time would not allow of much daydreaming, 
however, and I was soon aboard the répido on my way to Santander. 
As I gave one last look at the little rustic village of Luzmela, that can 
be felt rather than seen from the train window, I promised myself the 
pleasure of visiting again and yet again the Storyteller, La Nita de 
Luzmela. 


James O. SWAIN 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
East LANSING, MICHIGAN 











NOTES ON SPANISH HISTORICAL PORTRAITURE 


If the ballad came from the epic, then this development may well 
have been paralleled in the field of prose, and the genre of historical 
portraiture may have resulted from a disintegration of the chronicle. 
The transition from the lengthy account of a king’s reign to a de- 
scription of the several members of his court was an easy one, 
especially as definite portraiture is to be found in the chronicles 
themselves. The time of the appearance of historical portraiture in 
Spain is, as one might have expected for a development in the 
field of historical prose, kindred to that in the field of historical 
poetry. 

While another reason for the development of literary portraiture 
in Spain is to be found in the imitation of such works as Plutarch’s 
Lives, Petrarch’s De viris illustribus, or Boccaccio’s Libro de las claras 
e virtuosas mujeres, a noteworthy Spanish predecessor was the his- 
torian Gil de Zamora, whose Liber illustrium personarum dates from 
the end of the thirteenth century. 

The remarkable feature of the question of historical portraiture 
in Spain is not that it came when and as it did, but that it did not 
attain further development and growing popularity. It seems to 
have been used incidentally in the classical theater of the Golden Age, 
as in Lope de Vega’s Spanish historical plays, or to have beén diverted 
into the realistic portraiture of the generally lower-class types of the 
picaresque novel, and then to have rather raveled into the portraiture 
incident to the modern novel or to the modern critical essay. One 
would expect an extremely individualistic nation to excel in this 
type of writing, especially when it attained such superb type por- 
traiture as that of the schoolmaster Cabra of Quevedo’s Historia de 
la Vida del Buscén. 

It is interesting to compare Spain with France in this respect. 
The French interest in portraiture seems to have been as closely re- 
lated to memoirs as to history. As a distinct phase of literature, it 
seems to have begun somewhat later than in Spain, but, once having 
started, one finds in sequence Brantéme in the sixteenth century, La 
Bruyére in the seventeenth, Saint-Simon in the eighteenth, Sainte- 
Beuve in the nineteenth, and, with logical development into the field 
of modern biography, Maurois in the twentieth century. 

The outstanding Spanish writers in this field of historical por- 
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traiture were Fernan Pérez de Guzman and Hernando del Pulgar.* 
Fernan Pérez de Guzman regarded his portraits as definite historical 
studies. He lamented the general lack of shame of those historians 
who enlivened their works with most questionable material and who 
strove only to entertain or flatter the king who should have com- 
missioned them to compose their work. Pérez de Guzman believed 
that three things were essential in the perfect historian—a certain 
discretion coupled with a decent style, a respect for trustworthy in- 
formation, and absolute freedom from the dire consequences incident 
to telling the truth. His own endeavor to follow at least the second 
of these recommendations is found in his frequent questioning of 
facts. “I’ve heard this . . . . but I never read it; it may, or it may 
not be true.” 

As an analyst of character Pérez de Guzman focused his attention 
on certain physical and moral characteristics which suggested a 
whole picture. So, for example, we read that Don Pedro Tenorio 
had a voice “such that it well showed the audacity and rigor of his 
heart.” Such physical details as the length of a man’s nose, the com- 
parative size of his head and feet, his complexion, his general 
bearing—all become significant. 

Pérez de Guzman portrayed the distressing state of the time 
possibly even more fully than its leading actors. Its main character- 
istic is its greed. Castilians can win battles, but are too greedy for 
plunder to properly follow up a victory. Not the evil man, but the 
wealthy, is the one who has the most enemies. Present nobility is 
based on money and flattery rather than on noble deeds. One achieves 
advancement by gifts rather than by virtue. Little is the virtue and 
much the greed of the present time. 

A second characteristic of the time was its unrest. Pérez de 


1 Fernan Pérez de Guzman (1378?-1460?) wrote the Generaciones e Sem- 
blanzas, a collection of thirty-four portraits of his contemporaries. This formed 
the third part of his La mar de historias (written about 1450) which probably 
imitated the fourteenth-century Mare Historiarum of Giovanni Colonna. 

Hernando del Pulgar (1435?-after 1490) wrote the Claros varones de 
Castilla (1486). Pulgar is also the author of a Crénica de los Reyes Catélicos. 
The Generaciones e Semblanzas and the Claros varones de Castilla may be 
found in Volumes LXI and XLIX of the edition of the Clasicos Castellanos. 

Still another writer in the field of historical portraiture was Alonso de 
Toledo, who, toward the end of the fifteenth century, wrote the Espejo de las 
historias, containing portraits of the illustrious “from Adam to John XXII.” 
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Guzman mentions insults, imprisonments, exiles, confiscations of 
property, deaths, injustice, robbery, wars. While Castilla is a land of 
continual unrest, the time of King John II had proved “the worst 
in this respect for a matter of some two hundred years.” 

The portrait of Fernan Alonso de Robres is included “to show 
the vices and defects of Castilla in the present time,” when through 
personal favor a man of low estate and character might presume to 
power. 


Fernan Alonso de Robres fue natural de Mansilla, una villa del reyno 
de Leon. Onbre escuro e de baxo linaje. Fue de mediana altura, el color 
del gesto cetrino, el viso turbado e corto, asaz bien razonado, de gran 
engefio, pero inclinado a espereza e maligia mas que a nobleza nin dulgura 
de condicion, muy apartado en su conversacion, fablaba mucho aunque asaz 
atentado; pero fue muy presuntooso a mandar, que es propio vicio de los 


omes, cuando alcancan estado, que non se saben tener dentro de limites e 
terminos. 


Pérez de Guzman’s language is especially caustic when he writes 
of individuals of low birth whom he dislikes, but he is not slow to 
speak his mind concerning kings when he thinks the truth should be 
told. Of “Don Juan el Segundo, el muy prepotente,” whom poets 
loved because he was one himself, he says: 


Plaziale oyr los omes auisados e graciosos e notava mucho lo que dellos 
oya, sabia fablar e entender latin, leya muy bien, plazianle muchos libros 
e estorias, oya muy de grado los dizires rimados e conocia los vicios 
dellos, auia grant plazer en oyr palabras alegres e bien apuntadas, e aun el 
mesmo las sabia bien dizir. Usaua mucho la caca e el monte e entendia 
bien toda la arte dello. Sabia del l’arte de la musica, cantaua e tafiia bien 
e aun en el justar e juegos de cafias se auia bien. Pero como quier que de 
todas estas gracias ouiese razonable parte, de aquellas que verdaderamente 
son virtudes e que a todo ome, e principalmente a los reyes son nescesarias, 
fue muy defetuoso. Ca la principal virtud del rey, despues de la fee, es 
ser industrioso e diligente en la gouernacion e rigimiento de su reyno e 
prueuase por aquel mas sabio de los reyes Salamon, el cual, aviendo manda- 
miento de Dios que pidiese lo que quisiese, non demando saluo seso para 
rigir e hordenar el pueblo, la cual peticion tanto fue agradable a nuestro 
Sefior, que le otorgo aquella e otras singulares gracias. De aquesta virtud 
fue ansi priuado e menguado este rey, que auiendo todas las gracias suso 
dichas, nunca una ora sola quiso entender nin trabajar en el regimiento del 
reino aunque en su tienpo fueron en Castilla tantas rebueltas e mouimientos 
e males e peligros cuantos non ouo en tienpo de reyes pasados por espacio 
de dozientos afios, de lo cual a su presona e fama venia asaz peligro. Tanta 
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fue la negligencia e remision en la gouernacion del reyno, dandose a otras 
obras mas pazibles e deleytables que utiles nin onorables, que nunca en ello 
quiso entender. 


Besides portraying the leading personages of the court and the 
condition of the country in general, Pérez de Guzman portrayed him- 
self. He was a pessimist who saw little that was good. He chose 
examples stressing what one should not do rather than those worthy 
of emulation. While possibly the time justified only such pessimism, 
his own character at least presented many excellent qualities. He 
stood for intellectual honesty, as shown by his own standards for 
writing and by his criticism of the execrable taste of Gomez Manrique, 
who 


por manera de alegria o por fazer gasajado a los que con el estauan, 
contaua algunas vezes cosas estrafias e marauillosas que auia bisto en 
tierra de moros, las cuales eran graues e dubdosas de crer. 


Pérez de Guzman also fought such fraud as that exemplified in 
astrology ; he pled for justice for Moorish converts to Christianity. 

In style, the work is direct and forceful. It is rapid in movement, 
owing possibly to its short sentences and phrases and the frequent 
omissions of verbs. It is graphic in its choice of detail. To me, 
it also seems cold. Writing of Don Pedro, the Count of Trastamara, 
Pérez de Guzman says, 


Don Pedro, conde de Trastamara, fue fijo de don Fadrique, maestre 
de Santiago, fijo del rey don Alfonso e dofia Leonor de Guzman. 

Fue este don Pedro de asaz buen cuerpo e gesto, un poco grueso, e 
muy franco e gracioso e acogedor de los buenos, pero en sus maneras e 
costunbres concordaua con la tierra a do biuia, que es en Gallizia. Fue 
onbre que amo mucho mugeres. Non ouo fama de muy esforgado, non se 


si fue por su defeuto o si porque no ouo do lo prouar. El fue el segundo 
condestable de Castilla. 


It is interesting to begin a comparison of Pérez de Guzman with 
Hernando del Pulgar in their references to antiquity. In general, 
Pérez de Guzman goes to the Bible for his examples, while Pulgar goes 
to the classics. There is a similar difference in style. Pulgar’s style 
is the more diffuse, yet the more warm, more personal, more human 
style of the Renaissance. He enlivens it with anecdote ; he makes it 
a bit dramatic through the introduction of occasional bits of direct 
quotation; he enriches it with humor. So, when Pulgar writes of 
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Count Don Rodrigo de Villandrando, he tells his encounter with the 
English Captain Talabot. 


E en veinte afios que siguid aquella guerra fizo otras notables fazafias; 
entre las cuales acaescié que un dia estando a punto de batalla con un gran 
capitan de Inglaterra, que se llamaba Talabot, en la prouincia de Guiana, 
el capitan inglés, que por oidas conoscia las condiciones deste cauallero, 
deseaua asimismo conocer su persona, por ver qué cuerpo e qué faziones 
tenia omme que de tan pequefia manera auia subido a tan grand estado; 
e como por medio de sus harautes acordasen de se fablar, dexadas el uno 
e el otro sus huestes en buena guarda, estos dos capitanes solos se iuntaron 
e vieron en la ribera de un rio llamado Lera, e el capitan Talabot le dixo: 
“Deseaua ver tu persona, pues tengo conoscida tu condicién. Ruégote — 
dixo é1—, pues los hados bos troxieron iuntos a este logar, que comamos 
sendos bocados de pan, e beuamos sendas vezes de vino, e después sera la 
ventura de la batalla como a Dios pluguiere e sefior sant Jorge ayudare.” 
Este capitan Rodrigo le respondié: “Si otra cosa no te plaze, esta por cierto 
no la quiero fazer; porque si la fortuna dispusiere que fayamos de pelear 
perderia grand parte de la ira que en la fazienda deuo tener, e menos firiria 
mi fierro en los tuyos (m)enbrandome auer comido pan contigo.” E 
diziendo estas palabras, boluié la rienda a su cauallo e torné para sus 
batallas, e el capitan Talabot, aunque era cauallero esforcgado, concibié de 
aquellas palabras tal concebto, que asi por ellas, como por la disposicién 
del logar d6 estaua, acordé de no pelear, aunque tenia mayor numero de 
gente que él. Afirmdése auer dicho este capitan en su lenguaje: “No es de 
pelear con cabeca espafiola en tienpo de su ira.” 


Hernando del Pulgar’s style is all the more interesting to me in 
that it seems in conflict with the didactic character of his work. 
Noting that, in the past, men of Greece and Rome wrote the deeds 
of their noble men, and moved by love of his own country, he has 
resolved to praise its illustrious leaders of state and church. His 
first motive, then, is patriotic. His second motive is didactic. By 
praising those whose deeds are worthy of renown, he will present 
models worthy of emulation. So Pulgar tells of model generals and 
governors and prelates. Differing from Pérez de Guzman in that 
his portraits are generally flattering, he yet eases his conscience by 
admitting that his heroes may have certain human, but excusable, 
weaknesses. So he writes of the Marquis of Santillana: 


No quiero negar que no touiese algunas tentaciones de las que esta 
nuestra carne suele dar a nuestro espiritu, e que algunas vezes fuese ven- 
cido, quier de ira, quier de luxuria, 0 que excediese faziendo, o faltase 
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alguna vez no faziendo lo que era obligado; porque estando como estouo 
enbuelto en guerras, e en otros grandes fechos que por él pasaron dificile 
fuera entre tanta multitud de errores beuir sin errar. 


Hernando del Pulgar’s work is didactic not only through its 
presentation of model characters, but in the man’s own rather philo- 
sophical observations about life itself. In this respect it has often a 
certain kinship with the wealth of proverbs to be found in Spanish 
literature. Experience has been Pulgar’s teacher. He has learned of 
court jealousies and intrigues, the fickleness of friends of fortune, 
the power of wealth over justice. But he optimistically believes that, 
while fear may down the coward, it only stimulates a man of courage; 
present misfortunes are frequently the cause of future prosperity ; 
and the stoutest fellow is he who, enduring evil fortune, yet dares 
to seek out the good. Pulgar is thus far more optimistic than Guzman. 
He seems to believe that man makes his own fortune. Evil ways may 
have led to distressing conditions, but uprighteousness will lead to 
the protection of Heaven. Should inexplicable misfortune descend 
upon one, it is only that he may the better know God. Pulgar’s 
philosophy of life rather reminds one of Leibnitz’ and that matter 
of the “best of all possible worlds,” though Pulgar rather dynamically 
believes that man’s own part must be an active one in order to bring 
about any ideal state. 

MaDALINE W. NICHOLS 


DoMINICAN COLLEGE 
San RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 














A NOTE ON LOPE DE VEGA’S 
EL DESDEN VENGADO 


In an excellent edition of Lope de Vega’s El desdén vengado,' 
based on the autograph manuscript signed in Madrid August 4, 1617, 
Miss Mabel M. Harlan has called attention to probable autobiographi- 
cal elements too interesting and suggestive not to provoke some fur- 
ther comment. The general source of the play being unquestionably 
the Bandello tale known in English as “The Silent Lover” (Parte III, 
Novella XVII), Maria Tietze has declared* that El desdén vengado 
contains no references to Lope’s relations with “Amarilis.” Miss 
Harlan, however, very properly—but so discreetly avoiding an over- 
statement of her case as to grant that “the point may still be debatable” 
—senses the possibility of “in general” identifying Celia with Lucia 
de Salcedo (La loca), Lisena with Dofia Marta de Nevares Santoyo, 
and El Conde Lucindo with Lope himself, whose earlier use of 
“Lucindo” as a pseudonym is well known. Lisena certainly displays, as 
Miss Harlan observes, “something of the character of Amarilis,” and 
Celia, with whom she is contrasted as a foil, exhibits even more un- 
mistakably “some of the attributes of La loca.” This fact alone con- 
stitutes such important evidence of the manner in which Lope some- 
times allows a play to reflect his affairs of the moment that one is 
excited into probing still deeper. We must remember, however, that 
even with our steadily growing consciousness of Lope’s amazing sub- 
jectivity, of his utter inability to resist the temptation of very personal 
expression, we cannot reasonably expect in any of his plays, much less 
in one of borrowed plot, an exact reproduction of the facts of his 
amores y odios, an unmistakably clear, direct, and sustained connection 
between the women of his life and those of his art. Usually, as here, 
the autobiographical is limited to sentiments and ideas, or at most to 
flashes of character that reveal the author himself or his acquaintances. 

It is noteworthy not only that the entire secondary (Lisena—Olv- 
dar con otra) plot is Lope’s own invention, but that much of Lope’s 
artistic superiority to Bandello derives precisely from the fact that 
the artificial and improbable material of the original has been im- 
pressed with considerable plausibility, indeed with the most striking 


1 Instituto de las Espafias, New York, 1930, pp. xx—xxiii. 


2“Lope de Vega und Amarilis,” in Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie 
(1926), XLVI, 177. 
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reality, by the creation in Celia of a character too vividly genuine not 
to have been the fruit of first-hand experience, too persistently vilified 
not to have been the unflattering portrait of an immediate contempo- 
rary. The unusual effectiveness of the adroitly manipulated ending— 
weak in Bandello—may well have been inspired by the personal satis- 
faction with which the dramatist imagines himself justly punishing 
La loca in the person of Celia, with whom, in character, she is so 
readily identified. In addition to exhibiting Celia’s mercenary nature 
to the point of making it consistently understandable, Lope obviously 
delights in representing her as a notorious coquette, with only the 
weakest pretense of the “vainglory and conceit of chastity invincible” 
that Bandello accords his Zilia. That Lope still nourished his resent- 
ment of injuries received from La loca is evidenced by his letter to 
the Duque de Sessa only eight days after the composition of El desdén 
vengado.* Furthermore, that he is at particularly this date in a highly 
personal mood is quite obvious from the insistence with which in seven 
different passages of our play (add lines 1477-79 and 2617-24 to those 
already noted by Miss Harlan) he recurs to his next greatest concern 
of the moment, culteranismo.* Note his letter to the Duque de Sessa 
only a month later: “Estos dias he passado mal con los de la nueva 
poesia. No sé qué ha de ser de mi.’ 

To passages considered by Miss Harlan as inspired by Lope’s 
relations with La loca, whom, “desde que la supe las swyas,” Lope now 
called “aquella bajeza,”* might, I think, be added lines 73-74, 79-82, 
159-60, 661-74, 677-78, 801-4, 809-10, 817-20, 917, 939-45, 959- 
60, 1092-93, 1101-2, 1225-26, 1367-74, 1383-86, 1401-9, 1648-53, 


3 Cf. F. A. Barbieri (“José Ibero Ribas y Canfranc”), Ultimos amores de 
Lope de Vega (Madrid, 1876), p. 73 (quoted by Miss Harlan, op. cit., p. xxi, n. 2) : 
“... La sefiora Lucinda no asistia gustosa a este acto: debié de ser por lo que su 
nombre tiene de Lucia de Salcedo.” 


*Ina study of “Lope y su defensa de la puresa de la langua y estilo poético” 
(Revue Hispanique, LXXVII, 287-381), M. Romera-Navarro declares lines 
2076-80 of El desdén vengado to be the oldest known satirical allusion to cul- 
teranos in Lope’s theater. 

5 La Barrera, Nueva biografia de Lope de Vega (Obras de Lope de Vega, 
Acad. ed., Vol. I), p. 280. This letter, undated but reasonably set by La Barrera 
as of “principios de Septiembre de 1617,’ continues pertinently: “Pero leeréle 
a V. ex* quando le vea una carta que le escriui y no se la he dado, ni copiado 
del original, porque me arrepenti de haberla escrito y estudiado, conociendo que 
disponia mi quietud a las arrogancias y desberguengas de sus defensores ...” 

® [bid., p. 241, last letter. 
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1871-81, 2009-10, 2195-2200, 2366, 2710-17, 2724-25, and 2915. 
Lope’s modification of the Bandello “Zilia” to “Celia,” the only name 
even remotely similar to those of his literary source, may have been 
influenced by the fact that in El sembrar en buena tierra, an autégrafo 
of just the previous year, January 6, 1616, the role of Celia was origi- 
nally taken by “Lucia (de Salcedo).”* By the summer of 1617, its 
suggestion of celos might have made “Celia” as a mask for the now 
scorned Lucia seem especially appropriate. In any event, that Lope 
did associate La loca with the name “Celia” seems clearly established 
later by his epistle Belardo a Amarylis, in which he obviously assures 
the latter (surely Dofia Marta) that La loca is now only a devilish 
nuisance : 


Celias de solo el cielo me entretienen ; 
no las temais, que Celias de la tierra® 
a ser infiernos de las almas vienen.® 


Although the character and actions of the comparatively pale and 
passive Lisena have in common with those of Dofia Marta, the 
“médico’’*® of Lope’s wounds—and so, strikingly analogous in func- 
tion to Lisena, eventually Lucindo’s means of forgetting Celia—tittle 
more than the basic point of contact provided by the secondary plot, 
this reminiscent bond is by no means to be rejected simply because it 
is tenuous. Even if one were warranted in expecting a closer parallel, 
a certain curiously unwilling reticence regarding Dofia Marta would 
suffice in her case to explain, here as in other plays of Lope, the almost 


7 Cf. Obras de Lope de Vega, Acad. nueva ed., Vol. IX, p. xliii. 
8 Cf. El desdén, lines 72-82: 


Tomin. zQuién es Angel? 
Conpeg. Celia. 
Tomin. ; Ansi! 
No hauia caydo en ello. 
Conve. Angel por lo hermoso y bello. 
Tomin. Amor es disculpa en ti, 
pero esa comparacién 
no parece de discreto; 
que Celia es carne, en effeto, 
y ellos espiritus son. 
Quien dize carne, no dize 
limpieza; espiritu, si. 


® Obras sueltas, I, 476. 


10 Cf. La Barrera, op. cit., pp. 241-42: “En los brazos de un sujeto entendido, 
limpio, amoroso, agradecido y facil, cuya condicién, si no mienten principios, 
parece de angel ... he hallado finalmente también Médico a mis heridas, que desde 
una legua se me vee el parche.” 
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complete “disguise” or distortion of facts. The laurel de Apolo hints 
that this reticence—a favorite theme—was imposed on Lope by Dofia 
Marta herself : 


Ajfios hé que deseo 
cantar, Setiora, en versos tu hermosura, 
y llorar mis enojos ; 
pero como pintor, cuando te veo 
en los claveles de tu nieve pura, 
suspendo los pinceles y los ojos; 
que mal puede, Sefiora, mi deseo 
copiar el cielo que en los tuyos veo. 
Mas ya que me dijiste que esto solo 
en verso celebrase, 
seré en amor, y no en la lira, Apolo." 


Dofia Marta’s personality seems nevertheless to have been impressed 
on at least lines 305-6, 1103-4, 1271-72, 1280-82, 2107-10. 

Having recognized Celia as La loca and Lisena as faintly inspired 
by Dofia Marta, one is logically tempted to sense in El Conde much 
that is Lope himself, particularly at lines 331-32, 531, 569-72, 584- 
601, 1031-34, 1039-40, and 2202. With his consummately easy sym- 
pathy, Lope at moments reveals himself in other characters as well 
as in his protagonist: in Lisena, lines 456-59; in Rey, lines 413-20, 
1279-82 ; in Tomin, the gracioso, lines 703-10 and the culto passages ; 
in Feniso, lines 137-50, 757-60; in Leonardo, lines 123-24; and even 
in Celia, lines 2694-95. But two passages concerning El Conde have, 
to me, an especially personal ring. 

In capitalizing his experience with La loca, Lope must have re- 
membered that when in 1616 he went to Valencia to see her he had 
deceived his patron, the Duque de Sessa, in a rather embarrassing 
manner. An explanation or excuse for having lied regarding his real 
purpose—it has been said** that La loca was also the Duque’s mistress 
—for having pretended a desire to welcome the Conde de Lemos on 
this ex-viceroy’s return from Naples, may well be embodied in El 
desdén at lines 529-61 : 


Et Rey. ; De donde vienes? [jealously] 
CoNnDE. Venia 
de escriuir ciertos papeles. 


11 Obras no dramdticas de Lope de Vega, B.A.E., XX XVIII, 227a. 
12 Cf. Lope, Acad. nueva ed., Vol. IX, p. xliii. 
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Ext Rey. De amor seran, como sueles; 
y bien se vee en tu alegria 

quan faborecido estas. 

ConpDeE. Yo, setior, ni tengo amor 
ni solicito fabor 
fuera del que tu me das. 

Et Rey. 2 Es vizio amor, por ventura, 
que se ha de negar? 

ConpéeE. No creo 
que es vizio, pues el desseo 
es hijo de la hermosura. 

Pero no es justo mentir, 
y mas hablando contigo. 

Et Rey. Por sefior y por amigo 
me lo pudieras dezir ; 

y aduierte que es deslealtad 
negar la verdad al Rey, 
porque es la primera ley 
del seruir tratar verdad. 

CoNnpDeE. Si ynportara a Vuestra Alteza, 
mi deslealtad fuera clara. 

Et Rey. ; Qué hiziera, si me ynportara, 
tu obligacién y nobleza? 

Siempre se ha de responder 
la verdad al sefior. 

Conve. Mira 
que es vergiienza y no es mentira. 

Et Rey. Pues ; qué delito es querer? 

Conpeée. Sefior, siendo tu seruido 
de saber mi pensamiento, 
yo quiero, y no fué mi yntento 
negarte el haber querido, 

sino natural respeto. 

Ex Rey. En Palacio? 

CONDE. No, sefior, 
que he puesto mi necio amor 
en mas humilde sujeto. 


This excellent scene provides not only a perfect representation of what 
one imagines may have been the actual course by which Lope was 
brought to confession, but an exquisite reproduction of his own vola- 
tile and sometimes rather shifty character. The theme of silence, pri- 
marily derived from Lope’s source but by no means merely an ad- 
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mirable device for unity, is significantly—at times perhaps almost 
unconsciously—reiterated, with allusions to malicious gossip (noted 
by Miss Harlan at lines 1347, 2022), in lines 863-66, 1648-53, 2033- 
46, 2207-12, 2259-62, 2287-2332, 2785-99, and 2815-17. But it was 
probably inspired quite as much by Dofia Marta as by La loca. 

As regards the suggested identity of El Rey,’ it is impossible to 
assume that Lope could have intended him to represent the Duque de 
Sessa consistently. El Conde’s poverty and willingness to accept royal 
favors remind one vividly of Lope’s relations—particularly his beg- 
ging letters—with Sessa,'* as do lines 534-36 (see supra) of his re- 
peated protestations that the latter is his one and only patron.*® The 
King’s love for Lisena recalls the fact that at least two of Lope’s minor 
mistresses seem to have been regarded unplatonically also by the 
Duque. And the sentiment of lines 21-31, 


Conpe. Pero yo, que sirbo a vn Rey 
de Napolis, a vn Sefior 
tan grande... 
Tomin. Tanto balor [El Rey, I think] 


corre por la misma ley:** 

lo que tué eres para mi 
en tus desdichas contemplo, 
mas lebantando el exemplo. 

Conve. Algo alguna vez te di; 

pero a mi nunca me ha dado 
sélo un pliego de papel 
el Rey. 


is curiously re-echoed in Lope’s letters: “En este rio suelto, me olgaria 


138 Cf. Harlan, op. cit., p. xxii, n. 25: “In general it is possible to identify 
.... the Rey de Napolis with the Duque de Sessa.” 


14 Cf. El desdén, lines 701-10: 


Ex Rey. Pues zyo tengo de pagar 
lo que el Conde ha de comer? 
Tomin. No dizes tu que el querer, 
sefior, consiste en el dar? 
Pues da al Conde, y tu fabor 
te har4 amado y respetado; 
que ser del criado amado 
es gran dicha del sefior. 
Si nunca al Conde le das, 
gqué amor te puede tener? 


Also lines 967-68 and 1429-31. 


15 Cf. La Barrera, op. cit., pp. 240, 241, 281-82, 632, etc. 
16] alter Miss Harlan’s punctuation, and disagree with her interpretation. 
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que un amo [Sessa] que tengo pescase algo que restaurase el desprecio 
de tantos afios ... ; Valame Dios, Sefior, en qué habemos de parar los 
dos, V. ex* por lo alto, y yo por lo bajo!”** But Lope could never have 
referred to Sessa’s well-attested generosity in lines such as line 8 (los 
senores no dan), lines 29-31 (see supra), and lines 709-10 (see foot- 
note 14). One may reasonably suspect here another autobiographical 
allusion ; but the sentiment expressed** is consonant not with Lope’s 
constantly grateful attitude toward Sessa, but with his disappointed 
resentment of the scanty liberality of the Conde de Lemos, readily 
associated with La loca and the Valencian sojourn. In his letters, Lope 
assures his apparently jealous patron (cf. supra, lines 534-36) that 
he, Sessa, is a better man than Lemos, and swears “que es el primer 
dinero que me ha tocado suyo [Lemos] desde que le conozco, y que 
por otras manos fuera imposible” ; that “quiere mas un renglon de su 
[Sessa] papel que la casa del Conde [Lemos] ... quando fuera verdad 
toda aquella mentira.”*® Perhaps the King is a composite portrait : 
made up of features not only of Sessa and Lemos, but even of the 
Duque de Osuna, the Viceroy of Naples at this time. In lines 377-80, 


LISENA. EI cielo, 
Rugero ynuicto, te haga, 
como de Napoles Rey, [Rey = ViREY?] 
vnico sefior de Ytalia. 


there may be a necessarily veiled allusion to Osuna’s ambitious, osten- 
sibly independent, and still quite unquestioned project of extending 
Spanish supremacy—and his own authority—over Venice and the 
Adriatic.”® This hypothesis is strengthened by a passage in Lope’s 


17 Cf. La Barrera, op. cit., pp. 241, 619. 
18 Cf. El desdén, lines 9-12: 


Tomin. Bien dizes; pero ay también 
sefiores que saben dar. 
Conve. No se les puede negar, 
mas dan sin saber a quién. 
Also lines 38-40: 
Conpe. Aqui 
a muchos yndignos vi 
a quien sin causa hazen bien. 

19 Cf. La Barrera, op. cit., pp. 240, 617b. Also ibid., p. 575, line 17. 

20 Cf. Miss Harlan’s note 628; E. Mérimée, Essai sur la vie et les oeuvres 
de Francisco de Quevedo, pp. 45 ff.; and Rodriguez Marin, El gran Duque de 
Osuna, pp. 19-23, especially the Villamediana quotation: “...el Rey le dié oficio 
de vi-rey, y aspiré a dos letras menos.” 
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Los esclavos libres in which the first (?) Duque de Osuna, as Viceroy 
of Naples, one of the characters of the play, is actually addressed as 
“Rey. "= 

Minor points of contact with Lope’s 1615 El mayor imposible* 
remind one that the versifying academicians of this play, Roberto and 
Feniso, are strikingly similar in general function and character to the 
sonneteering Roberto and Feniso of El desdén. In the latter, the 
capricious lack of motivation for the unflattering sketch of Feniso 
(lines 1565-82) prompts a feeling that at least in him Lope is again 
ridiculing a contemporary. However, in a play so seriously con- 
ceptistic elsewhere (cf. lines 363-68, 1713-27, 1908-14, and 2867), 
the sonnets of this pair could, despite the repeated jibes at cul- 
teranismo, scarcely be intended as parodies of Gongoristic style, as 
is implied, with the authority of Ortega, in Miss Harlan’s note to 
line 123. In El desdén the satire of culto diction and word order is 
always unmistakably clear. Moreover the first of these sonnets (lines 
137 ff.), guilty of nothing worse than the comparatively mild discreteo 
found in many of Lope’s other sonnets, is immediately applicable to 
the preliminary stages of Lope’s own amores with Dofia Marta, the 
period of honesta hesitation and inaccessibility as described in both 
the Egloga Amarilis and the Laurel de Apolo accounts.** The second 
sonnet (lines 159 ff.), particularly llano, may also allude to Dofia 
Marta as well as to the jealous Loca. 

C. E. ANIBAL 


Ounto STATE UNIVERSITY 


21 Cf. Lope, Acad. nueva ed., V, 435a. 
22 Cf. Miss Harlan’s notes to lines 319, 333, 1492, and to page xviii. 
23 Cf. B.A.E., XXXVIII, 227b, 322b; also Lope’s letter to the Duque de 


Sessa (La Barrera, op. cit., p. 241): “Trabajo y cuidado me costaron estos 
principios, pero como me resolvi, todo se hizo a pedir de boca.” 

















TWO ELLIPTICAL SUBJUNCTIVES IN SPANISH 


The incomplete expression of a thought is, and always has been, 
a prominent trait of the Spanish language. Thus even in the Poema 
de Mio Cid (line 421) is this feature prominently exemplified: “El 
qui quisiere comer e qui no cavalgue.” This would be, in logically 
complete form, El qui quisiere comer, que coma; e qui no quisiere 
comer, que cavalgue.* 

With like boldness, and over seven centuries later, Linares Rivas 
says: “Que no lo temiera yo, acostumbrado a borrascas y a combates ; 
pero usted, etc.”* (“That I shouldn’t fear it, . . . . well and good, but 
you, etc.”). The elliptical constructions that might be enumer- 
ated for modern Spanish would form a lengthy list. Simple omis- 
sions are the lack of predicate (“Si te lo vengo diciendo hace mucho 
tiempo, y tu sin querer,’”* that is, t% has seguido sin querer; “La 
senora, que pueden pasar cuando gusten al invernadero,”* that is, 
Dice la setiora) or of object (“Disgustado me tiene eso, no creas 
tu,”® or more completely, no creas tu que no me tenga disgustado, or 
no creas t% otra cosa, lo contrario, etc.). Oftener the ellipse is less 
abrupt: no creas tu que no, thus accounting for the “idiomatic” dice 
(cree, espera, etc.) que no and que si. At other times the thought is 
left suspended at the end of a clause: “;Si tu corazén no te mandé 
que te quedaras!’"® The meaning is “If your heart didn’t tell you to 
stay (then nothing else would have any effect).” “Quilino podria ser 
poca persona; pero lo que es pegajoso y atrevido!...”"" We could 
finish the thought: no habia quien le aventajara. 

In ellipsis probably lies the explanation for many familiar con- 
structions. Thus tan and mds may be conveniently translated “very” 
in “Y se senté al fuego, tan satisfecho” ;* and in “; Mds torpe soy para 


1 Cf. op. cit., lines 181, 504, 832-33. See R. Menéndez Pidal, Cantar de Mio 
Cid, I, pp. 365 ff. 


2 La raza, I, 12. 

8 Pérez Galdés, Tormento, xxiv. 

* Echegaray, Mariana, II, 4. 

5 Alvarez Quintero, Los galeotes, I. 

6 Martinez Sierra, Primavera en otono, III. 
7 Pereda, La puchera, xvii. 

8 Baroja, La dama errante, xix. 
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arreglarme!’® Originally, however, a comparison of some sort or 
another was probably intended (Mds torpe soy... que nadie de este 
mundo; Se senté ... tan satisfecho como era de esperar, etc.).'° 

The use of si as an expletive, meaning “why,” “indeed,” “I wonder 
if,” is susceptible of explanation by the same means (;Si lo sé! = 
Silo sé, gpor qué me lo dice usted? or no hay necesidad de que usted 
me lo diga). Though in such cases the sense would be clear to any 
listener, when seen on the printed page elliptical constructions are 
often elusive and require a certain amount of expansion. Among these 
apparently incomplete expressions are two uses of the subjunctive, 
not discussed in the grammars, and often inaccurately or incorrectly 
interpreted. 

It is now commonly held that the condition and conclusion clauses 
of the typical conditional sentence were originally separate and inde- 
pendent. Thus “If he comes, I shall be happy” would stand for “Let 
him (or So may he; As he) come, then I shall be happy !’"™ 

In the Poema de Mio Cid (line 1434) is found a clear instance 
of the paratactical arrangement: “Soltartiemos la ganangia, que nos 
diesse el cabdal.” Literally, “We would give up the interest, let him 
return the capital to us,” or “We would. ...if he would... .” Often 
the condition is implied, giving results like Desearia que usted se 
quedase aqui or ;Pudiera usted esperarme?, where one can easily 
supply something like si no tuviese inconveniente and si hiciera falta, 
respectively. More infrequently is the conclusion left to the imagina- 
tion. The phrase “Hablara yo para majiana,”** used to rebuke someone 
for omitting to state a significant fact, and translatable “Why didn’t 
you say so sooner?” probably meant in the beginning “Had tomorrow 


® Martinez Sierra, Mamd, I. 


10 Cf. M. L. Wagner, “Spanisch ‘tan’ und ‘mdés’,” Zeitschrift fiir romanische 
Philologie, XLIV (1924), 589-94. 

11 Cf. R. Lenz, La oracién y sus partes, 2* edicién, §281. For the equivalence 
of asi and si in wishes see R. Menéndez Pidal, loc. cit., pp. 372-73. Let it be 
recalled in this connection that in Spanish, when the “if” clause carries no 
introductory particle, the conclusion will ordinarily be introduced by y (some- 
times que). See Salva, Gramdtica de la lengua castellana, 14° edicién, p. 183; 
Ramsey, Textbook of Modern Spanish, §970. Gessner in Zeitschrift fiir roma- 
nische Philologie, XIV (1890), 60, has examples from Don Quixote and the 
Criticén, and there are even older ones. 


12 Don Quixote, 1* Parte, xix; Quevedo, El buscén, x; Garcia Gutiérrez, 
Venganza catalana, IV, 3. 
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been the day (then all would have been well),” if we accept the | 
explanation offered by Covarrubias for this phrase.** 
Other cases involving an ellipsis of the conclusion are: 


“Hubiérase ido a acostar.’** 


“Had he gone to bed (nothing would have happened to him)” 
or “If he had.” From this it is an easy transition to “He should 
have.” 


“Pidiéraislo en cortesia.’”** 


“Had you asked courteously,” “If you had,” “I wish you had,” 
“You might have,” etc. Pidierais is considered “the conclusion 
to a condition of which the if-clause is not expressed” by N. B. 
Adams in his edition of the play.*® 


“Nunca hubiera hablado en su lengua el pobre francés.”2" 


“Had he never... . (it would have been better) ,” or “Would 
that he had never, etc.” i 








“ Hubiera usted visto !’’** 


“Had you seen,” “If you had only seen,” “I wish you had 
seen,” “You should have seen.” 


Tey OL, APE Seem ee 





A second and more subtle type of elliptical subjunctive is that 1 
usually, and conveniently, explained as dependent upon an implied i 
expression of feeling (astonishment, chagrin, etc.): “;Que yo dexe 
a Orabuena!’’® “I give up Orabuena?”; “;No tuviera yo una es- 
pada!’’®® meaning “To think that (or Is it possible that) I haven’t a 


ST 


18 See the 1927 edition of the Buscdén (p. 120) in the Clasicos Castellanos 
series. 


14 Tirso de Molina, El condenado por desconfiado, I1, p. 95 of the Coleccién 
Universal edition. 


15 Zorrilla, Don Juan Tenorio, 1* Parte, II, 7. i 
16 New York, 1929, p. 148. 
17 Larra, Nadie pase sin hablar al portero. . 
18 Benavente, Setiora Ama, II, 2. 

19 Libro de buen amor, line 1698a. 

20 Lope de Vega, El mejor alcalde el rey, line 1139. 
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sword!” This is sometimes called the subjunctive of asseveration,”* 
since Bello (in the Gramédtica, §463) finds it to be most noticeable in 
“juramentos y aseveraciones enérgicas.” It is relatively rare today, 
at least with oaths (“;Santo Dios, que no se hagan las casas en el dia 
para los hombres gordos!’’** “;Hombre, que sea menester que te 
escriba!’’*®* “; Por Dios, que me lo digas!’’**), though common enough 
in the classical period. The fact that the thought is often put nega- 
tively complicates the situation, at first glance, since the context indi- 
cates the desire that something may happen. Thus 


“; Que cerrase yo la puerta!’”*® 


“To think that I closed the door!” 
“; Y a mi que a Dios adoraba 
me obligase con su voz !’’*¢ 

“Is it possible that God should compel me who worshipped 
him ?” 


“ . |Que no pasara 
una tropa de tambores 
ahora por la calle !’’?* 


This is hardly to be classed as an “optative subjunctive, with 
the redundant use of the negative,” as explained by a recent editor, 
although in effect it is an affirmative wish on the part of the 
speaker. “To think that a drum corps wouldn’t pass!” or “I wish 
a drum corps would,” etc. 


““ No te atragantaras !’’** 


“To think that you wouldn’t choke!” or “I wish you would 
choke.” 


21 Cf. Northup, El estudiante de Salamanca, etc. (Ginn & Company), note to 
line 1046 (p. 106). 

22 Larra, Las casas nuevas, end. 23 Lépez de Ayala, Consuelo, II, 10. 

24 Pérez de Ayala, La caida de los limones, viii, end. 

25 Tirso de Molina, Desde Toledo a Madrid, I, 1. 

26 Tirso de Molina, El condenado por desconfiado, II, p. 102 of the Coleccién 
Universal edition, where the sense is obscured by the punctuation. 

27 Ramon de la Cruz, La pradera de San Isidro, line 74. 

28 Ibid., line 703. 
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In La familia de Alvareda, the ill-will of the thieves toward the 


gypsy is indicated by their response to her declaration (“el suelo arde 
bajo mis pies”): 


“_ ; Que no te quemara! — exclamé uno. 
— j Que no te tragara! — exclamo otro.””® 


The meaning is “To think that it doesn’t burn (swallow) you!” 
“* No te diera un célico !’’*° 


“; Que no conozca este mueble 
que se estan mofando de él!’** 


“No se muriera !’’*? 


The meaning is “To think that he wouldn’t die!” or “I wish 
that he would die.” 


“; Y que un Carillana llegue a esto!’’** 


In origin this use of the subjunctive likewise may go back to the 
volitive or optative use of the Latin and Greek. Thus No se muriera 
would stand for “Let him not die” or “Grant that he doesn’t die (then 
he will continue to plague me).” And que un Carillana llegue a esto 
for “Let a Carillana reach this point (and anything may happen).” 
The same or similar interpretation may be applied to the other illus- 
trations.** It appears then that the two subjunctives, both elliptical but 
distinct from the modern point of view, may have as a common origin 
an independent function, inherited from Latin, and having various 
shades of meaning, which assumes a reality for the purposes of the 
following statement.** 


29 La familia de Alvareda, III, 7 (p. 144 of the Holt edition). 

80 Breton, La escuela del matrimonio, I, 5. 31 Bretén, Marcela, I, 8. 

82 Benavente, Campo de armino, I, 6. 

83 Grau, Don Juan de Carillana, I, 7. 

84 It is to be noticed that the “To think that” or “Is it possible that” transla- 
tion will not hold for Bello’s examples. The “subjunctive of asseveration,” as 
illustrated by him, is an extension of the idea of causation. See Hanssen, 
Gramdatica histérica, §587. 

85 Apropos of the verb forms used in Latin conditional sentences see C. E. 
Bennett, The Latin Language (Boston, 1907), pp. 211, 212, and 222n.; H. C. 


Nutting, The Latin Conditional Sentence (Berkeley, 1925), pp. 3-6 and passim. 
Cf. also Lenz, op. cit., §285. 
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My purpose in publishing the foregoing collectanea is first to draw 
attention to these neglected features of Spanish verbal syntax. Given 
the rarity nowadays of the past subjunctive used optatively with no 
introductory particle, it is easy to lose sight of the idea basic in Nunca 
lo hubiera hecho. And the more so since the identifying exclamatory 
punctuation is not always used. Although the type Que haga usted tal 
cosa = “Is it possible that you should do such a thing?” was estab- 
lished in principle at least fifty years ago by Wiggers,** it has only 
lately and rarely crept back into the school grammars. My second 
object is to suggest that in point of origin the latter construction may 
have arisen, in many cases, from a principal rather than from a sec- 
ondary clause. That commentators should have confused differing 
results merely shows the subtle distinctions of meaning that may de- 
velop from a single focal point. “Para mi santiguada que yo los queme 
maiiana’** = “TI vow to burn them tomorrow,” and the Santo Dios, 
que no se hagan las casas en el dia para los hombres gordos recorded 
above, have different import in spite of the “energetic asseveration” 
which introduces them in each case. 


R. K. SPAULDING 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


86 Grammatik der Spanischen Sprache (Leipzig, 1884), p. 237. 
87 Don Quixote, 1* Parte, v. 














MAIL-ORDER POETS 


It was the custom of my Alma Mater to have freshman com- 
position taught by seniors. And the year that I was one of the drill- 
masters, we decided on making one of the assignments a poem. 
Everybody had said that writing verse was the best way to develop 
vocabulary, feeling for language, and the rest. But the freshmen didn’t 
appreciate our thoughtfulness. The college newspaper, and even the 
neighboring big city daily, took it as a joke, and amused their readers 
at our expense. “Poets Made to Order,” one wit headed his account. 

BUT—of the verses handed in, nearly ten per cent were con- 
sidered good enough to include in the college book of verse. And 
at least two of the victims, who had never written a line of poetry 
before, are today capitalizing an ability they hadn’t known they 
possessed. 

All this to prepare my defense against the objectors to my sug- 
gestion. I’ve been kidded before about it. But I still seriously ad- 
vocate the attempt by language teachers to get their students to 
write verse in foreign languages. Even though no Bécquer or Dario 
is produced, a new appreciation of all Spanish poetry and an increased 
ability to use the language less woodenly will be the result. 

One of the first achievements of a versifying class is an increased 
interest in synonyms. Plenty of students go through two or three 
years of Spanish instruction knowing encontrar, but ignorant of 
hallar, topar, tropezar, oponerse, conformar, or any of its other 
synonyms. The frenzied search for a rhyme or a smooth line will 
bring out and make part of a student’s working vocabulary a host 
of dormant equivalents of all classes of words. 

Another result is the emphasis on syllabification, correct pro- 
nunciation, and elision—especially elision. From my experience with 
high-school-trained students coming to college, I don’t believe that 
enough stress is put on the linking of words. No American, ac- 
customed to saying and hearing his teacher say, for instance, Ahora 
él va a hablar in eight syllables, will understand it when a Spaniard 
says it in four or five. In Spain, it was the constant complaint of my 
wife, who had been taught Spanish on the assumption that she was 
entirely deaf and had a tongue that could shape only English sounds, 
that the natives exploded once, and it was supposed to mean a whole 
sentence. But elision will never be a mystery for one who has 
struggled with it in writing a metrically correct line of poetry. 
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No matter how many paragraphs of original prose a student 
writes, he never gets the feeling of conquest and finish that the 
completion of a poem gives him. In prose he can always stick in an 
adjective or adverb, or cut out a whole sentence ; but when he tries to 
manipulate good poetry, he might as well throw it out and start all over. 

And as he works on a Spanish poem, the student feels his con- 
tact with a living language such as no amount of translating sentences 
about Juan’s aunt’s visit to the red house gives him. Filling blanks 
with cuyo or el cual, underlining idioms, conjugating verbs, gives the 
impression of working with a dead language, like dissecting a dead 
angleworm. But there is something vital about the lilt of a newly 
constructed poem that snatches the language out of the cemetery. 

And as a final enticement, from the very first, writing poetry has 
all the appeal of a puzzle. It is a challenge. It is a struggle against 
the restraint imposed by the poetic requirements of a line that curbs 
Pegasus, and we get a prancing steed instead of a nightmare. 

But enough of theory. Let’s give the students their instructions 
and set them at work. 

Of course an explanation of the two types of rhyming in Spanish 
is necessary. But at the beginning we are not going to be interested 
in consonantal rhyme. Students get along better rhyming by as- 
sonance. Plenty of great Spanish poets did and still do use it. It’s 
simpler, too, for the beginner to find rhymes of this sort. We ought 
to be able to find enough for four- or eight-line stanzas, when Lope 
de Vega could write a whole act without changing his rhyme. 

It seems to me easier to start the students off with feminine 
rhymes, since, unlike English, Spanish has actually more two-syllable 
rhymes than one-syllable. Therefore the teacher will have to ex- 
plain how claro rhymes with, say, piano or hablado, because the last 
accented syllable contains an a, and one containing an unaccented 
o follows it. Then let them discover other rhymes, like preterite six 
of all first conjugation verbs, hablaron, etc. Make a list of fifteen or 
twenty possible rhymes, and then we are ready for the next step. 

Now explain that English meter as we know it, with its iambics, 
dactylics, etc., is not considered in the ordinary Spanish verse. The 
poet’s chief interest lies in seeing that the last accented vowel comes 
in a certain syllable. For the purpose of the first five-finger exercises, 
it makes no difference how many syllables we use for our standard. 
Let’s write down a line and see. For instance, the description of a 


woman : 
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Es bella, es rubia, es turbadora, es alta. 


There the last accent is on the tenth syllable, an a with an unaccented 
a following it. The rhyme might be called d-a. Now let’s make the 
next line rhyme with it. We'll start by putting down at the end a 
word that rhymes, and then indicate nine syllables before it that we 
shall have to fill in. Like this: 


----+-+- => = = ama. 


Now to fill in the blanks with words that express an idea and are gram- 
matically correct. Pero no me mira y no me won't quite work, be- 
cause the last syllable, me, elides with ama and brings the accent on 
the ninth, instead of the tenth. But with this as a start, we can easily 
change things around. If we write porque instead of y, that will give 
us the extra syllable. Or we might substitute for the first part, Es una 
muchacha. 

Onward. Another rhyme word, nine more blanks, and another 
line. Someone suggests : 


Pasa todas las noches bebiendo champaifia. 


It has possibilities, but we need to amputate two feet, or at least two 
syllables. Sus can take the place of todas las, or we can omit pasa, 
and make a verb out of the participle. 

Now for a last line, something that completes the other three, 


makes sense, and, if possible, gives a twist or conclusion. And so 
we have: 


LA SIRENA 


Es bella, es rubia, es turbadora, es alta, 
Pero es una muchacha que no me ama. 
Todas las noches bebe la champaifia. 

j Doy gracias a Dios que algo nos separa! 


This is not being offered for any anthology of Spanish masterpieces. 
It simply represents the concerted action of a second-year class after 
the idea of how to write Spanish verse was explained. From their 
dictation, I wrote it on the board, and the class, without any sugges- 
tions from the teacher, whipped each line into shape. 

The class did not go away believing that this was the method used 
by Spanish poets. None of them imagined Campoamor with calloused 
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fingertips caused by counting off syllables to determine which words 
to use in a line of his charming verse. But even though we hate to 
think it, probably unconsciously something like this goes on in the 
minds of even the great poets. They start with some thought in mind 
and the exigencies of rhyme and rhythm force them to say something 
entirely different, which is always much better than the original senti- 
ment. This may be what is meant by inspiration! 

When I called for an original poem for the next day, I did not 
insist that every line rhyme, nor that each poem have the accent on 
the tenth syllable. I put several collections of Spanish poetry on 
reserve for those who wanted to leaf through and see what forms had 
been used. As for the rest, subject, etc., I made no restrictions. 

When they came to the next class, we had the verses written on 
the board. Then, in a spirit of collaboration rather than one of criti- 
cism or ridicule, we examined the offerings, counted syllables, checked 
grammar and rhyme, and sometimes suggested improvements, some- 
times left it to the poets to make corrections. 

All this is no new idea. I have been inflicting it on beginners and 
advanced students for many years, and with very satisfactory results. 
A number of the poems have been published here and there, one actu- 
ally appearing in a Spanish magazine. 

But I am not seeking to develop poets. My job is to develop Span- 
ish students, and that is why I use what has proved a workable 
scheme. Of course the students always insist they can’t write a poem 
in English, but I tell them that is a very different problem. At least 
some of them have proved they can write them in Spanish, some who 
have had less than a year of instruction. And, in conclusion, I am 
giving some unretouched samples, picked from various levels, from the 
work of a first-year student who prefers to be anonymous, to a couple 
written by a girl who had such fun writing Spanish verse in class 
that she frequently bombards me with things written since her gradu- 
ation. And, once more, these are amateur efforts, not meticulously 
polished examples of the work of genius. 


FORTUNA 
(By a first-year student after reading the story) 


Habia un perro muy leal, Fortuna. 

Don Salvador, su patrén, era su amigo. 
El perro ladré a la luz de la luna 

Y salvé a su nieto, el nifio Juanito. 
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SECOND YEAR 
(Words to the tune of the Mexican song, “La Cucaracha”) 


En la linda primavera 

no me gusta estudiar. 

Quiero andar en la pradera 

y hacer mas que conversar. (Eart WILSson) 


CHorUvus. El perezoso, la holgazana, 


II. 


sin provecho van a estar, 
porque no tienen, porque les falta 
fuerza para estudiar. (Ricnarp DarRaGH) 


; Ay, mira a Carlota Campa, 
hermosa como una flor, 
cabeza bonita, y rara! 

Esta hecho para el amor. 


CHorus. Carlota Campa, Carlota Campa, 


I. 


II. 


mas no vale enamorar, 
porque no tiene, porque le falta 
mente con la cual pensar. (Bos Binrorp) 


THIRD YEAR 


En la primavera, escribamos poesia, 

con cada corazon lleno de alegria. 

La naturaleza nos da el sol, las flores. 

Por eso, olvidemos nuestros dolores. (Doris SHEWALTER) 


Me acerco a la ventana y veo la mar; 

Las olas tremulan, las estrellas pasan. 

Las estrellas, las olas, veo pasar, 

Palpitos responden, cuando las luces Ilaman. 

Aqui suspira el agua, y se alza el viento: 

Sobre la mar esta una argentina puente. 

Puente lanzada subre lagos serenos, 

gpor qué, pues, eres hecha, y de dénde vienes? (Jack Roaps) 


FOURTH YEAR 


Anoche todo era oscuro. De mi puerta 

vi el gran edificio de la biblioteca. 

Por las ventanas, muchas luces brillaban, 

y con los rayos de la luna tan blanca 

pintaban los muros con flechas y manchas 

de color coral, rojo, azul, cual escamas 

de un serpiente enrollado, y comprendia 

porque éste es simbolo de sabiduria. (Dotores Davis) 


a ea 
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AFTER GRADUATION 
(Ruta WALKER) 


I. Qué vale la vida 2 Qué importa la muerte? 
a mi, mi querida, No es cosa tan fuerte, 
si ti no me amas? si tu no me amas. 
II. UN PENSAMIENTO 


ITI. 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY 


La calle esta llena de gente 
que vive solo en el presente. 


SIGO SONRIENTE 


Si el sol esta brillando 
y los pajaros cantando, 
Sigo sonriente. 


Si la noche es terciopelo 
con estrellas en el cielo, 
Sigo sonriente. 


Y si ta me das mirada, 
como nina enamorada 
Sigo sonriente, sonriente. 


Wiis Knapp JONES 











A PROJECT IN TEACHING MODERN LANGUAGES 
SAN MATEO JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The decision that the function of the junior college should be ex- 
tended to include opportunity for all who wish to continue their stud- 
ies after finishing high school presents a problem whose solution is 
necessary if the real needs of every student are to be considered, and 
if those two years are to be effectively employed. 

The admission of non-recommended students as well as those 
recommended for university matriculation, while in some ways ad- 
vantageous, in its tendency to equalize opportunities of intellectual 
development and to discourage a false conception of caste, is in other 
respects a disadvantage to both types of student. Courses planned for 
the college preparatory type are manifestly of greater difficulty for 
the non-recommended student whose mind is keen, but not of the 
academic type; who, in other words, has not fulfilled the prerequi- 
sites for college courses. If, to meet the need of the non-recommended 
student, the speed of instruction and assignments based on the con- 
ventional theory of university requirements is retarded, and if the 
subject-matter is simplified, the result is boredom and discouragement 
for the student who is prepared to do more advanced work in order 
to complete the full university course. Deterred from developing to 
his full capacity, he is in danger of becoming lazy, and of forming bad 
study habits, as well as at times adopting an unwholesome attitude of 
superiority. If, on the other hand, the speed and the content of the 
course are regulated to the ability of the better prepared, the less ad- 
vanced student is unable to do the work satisfactorily, fails, and meets 
with even more serious discouragement than the recommended student. 

It is this problem which the Department of Modern Languages of 
the San Mateo Junior College is trying to solve by means of the in- 
auguration of two different types of courses. 

Side by side with the courses planned to meet the requirements of 
the Junior Certificate in the university, are language courses especially 
designed for the non-recommended student who must go more slowly 
and who does not plan to enter the university after completing the 
junior college course. These courses are designated, respectively, A 
and B for university preparation, and I and II for the junior college 
diploma. Courses A and B represent two semesters of five units each 
for the junior college diploma, and include the equivalent of the one- 
semester Course A for university requirements, with, in addition, a 
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more thorough background—historical, geographical, social, and po- 
litical—than it is possible to provide in the more intensive and con- 
ventional university Course A. 

In other words, the ten junior college units of Courses I and II 
are evaluated as five university units. The work of both semesters 
is done more slowly, and the satisfactory completion of Courses I and 
II not only permits the student to enter Course B (should he desire to 
continue with the language) but it should also give him a slight ad- 
vantage over the more rapidly trained student in Course A. 

Instruction in Courses I and II is developed differently from that 
in Courses A and B. Whereas in the latter there is intensive instruc- 
tion in grammar and composition, as required by the university (which 
stresses an academic approach and objective, primarily to stimulate 
research and to prepare university instructors), in Courses I and II 
the stress is laid on cultural background and reading ability, with more 
time given the development of practical conversation than is possible 
in Courses A and B with a more academic objective. In these courses 
visual education (posters, pictures, realia, etc.) and informal talks on 
history, literature, and culture, with special emphasis on current events, 
form a larger part of the instruction than in the college preparatory 
courses. English books of travel and description are used for col- 
lateral reading. Classroom conversation in the language is encouraged 
to a greater extent, as there is more time to devote to this phase. Oral 
grammar and composition are substituted for much of the more for- 
mal work in that line. Recognition reading, rather than intensive 
study of texts with accuracy of translation and grammatical analysis, 
is the objective. 

The definite aim of Courses I and II is to develop interest and 
attainment in general information, to supplement courses in history, 
geography, and literature, and to awaken in the student through 
knowledge of another nation, that understanding and appreciation 
which will make him a better citizen of his own country and of the 
world. Every phase of the course is planned for the student who, to 
judge from his high-school record and from his personal statement, 
expects to terminate his school career at the end of the two years of 
the junior college. 

Thus, in these slower courses, the instruction in the modern lan- 
guage seeks to correlate all branches of their study, by presenting a 
practical application of the culture of another nation than their own, 
and by showing the interrelation and interdependence of national 
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cultures. Much of the history, social development, literature, art, 
music, and architecture of the United States is better understood and 
appreciated when their sources are discovered in the life and culture 
of another country. Youthful American megalomania is effectively 
tempered by a realization of America’s debt to older civilizations, and 
the friendliness urged by the new theory of education is awakened 
and fostered. 

The non-recommended student represents the majority of the 
next generation of American citizens. Heretofore there has been an 
appreciable “mortality” between the freshman year of high school and 
the senior year of the university. The junior college has already 
rendered invaluable service in offering opportunity to those high- 
school survivors whose intellectual attainment and whose financial 
handicaps have closed to them a university career. With the opening 
of its doors to those whose scholastic record is less noteworthy, but 
who are capable and desirous of further advancement for at least two 
years, the junior college has gone far to eradicate the stigma of inca- 
pacity which formerly stamped the non-recommended student. This 
offer of greater opportunity can be made more truly effective only 
when the two types of student are encouraged to follow the courses 
of greatest value to each type of mentality and ambition. 

If we are to realize the aim of producing better citizens we must 
not make the serious mistake of trying to run them in the same mold. 
We must avoid our old, complacent categories of “bright” and 
“dumb,” and invigorate our new generation of men and women by 
offering them the highest opportunity of which each is capable. There 
will always be a minority of scholars, research men, and experts in 
various lines, and these must be trained for their special vocations. 
But the majority of average men and women should be given larger 
opportunities for breadth of culture and sympathy—their training 
should be extensive rather than intensive. 

This objective can be attained by separating them from their com- 
rades in more specialized fields, and giving them in these two years of 
junior college a gleam of their own to follow, a vision of attainment 
in the culture of mankind and the field of good citizenship, no matter 
what line of occupation they may take up. 


Mary ELEANOR PETERS 


San MaTEo Junior COLLEGE 








THE IMPORTANCE OF THE STUDY OF SPANISH 


The cultural value of the Spanish language has long been recog- 
nized by competent scholars. The wonderful literature, art, and archi- 
tecture of Spain have been described by many famous writers, and the 
productions of Spanish-American culture, while not so well known, 
are receiving more and more careful study in our universities and 
colleges. Indeed, the music of Spanish America has already received 
the stamp of popular approval in this country, and its art, especially 
that of Mexico, has awakened widespread admiration. In other fields, 
too, such as international law and arbitration, Spain and Spanish 
America have made notable contributions to world progress. 

Aside from the value which Spanish has as a medium of acquaint- 
ance with the intellectual life of the Spanish-speaking peoples, there 
are certain strong practical considerations. The population of Spain 
is over twenty-three million and that of the Spanish-American repub- 
lics nearly sixty-nine million. In addition, there are under the flag of 
the United States one million five hundred thousand in Puerto Rico 
and a large Spanish-speaking population in the Philippines. It has 
been suggested repeatedly that Spanish, because of the number now 
speaking it and its relative ease of acquisition, will become the world 
medium of communication rather than either French or English. 

It may safely be stated that, for citizens of the United States, 
Spanish is the most important foreign tongue because of our proximity 
to the Spanish-speaking republics and our consequent close relation- 
ship to them. Our commerce with Spanish America is enormous ; 
financial investments, engineering and industrial projects, and to an 
increasing extent the contacts between scientific and cultural bodies 
make it imperative that an ever increasing number of young men and 
women shall be prepared by a thorough knowledge of Spanish to deal 
directly and understandingly with the Spanish-American peoples. 
Every year sees one or more inter-American conferences to which 
specialists of various kinds are sent, and frequently it is impossible to 
find qualified persons who have an adequate knowledge of Spanish to 
represent the United States. For years recognition has been given by 
American public men to the fact that for this country a knowledge of 
Spanish is more essential than that of any other language. The im- 
portance of Spanish in the Foreign Service of the United States 
is shown by the fact that over one-third of the diplomatic posts, and 
one-fourth of the consular, are in Spanish-speaking countries. 
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Moreover, many of the Spanish-American nations are assuming 
importance not merely in the politics of the Western Hemisphere, but 
as world powers. They are taking a part—sometimes a prominent 
one—in the League of Nations and the World Court, in international 
organizations and congresses. Their friendship is assiduously sought 
by European nations. In this hemisphere the preponderant power and 
influence of the United States have blinded our citizens to the large 
share that the other American nations are already taking in world 
affairs. 

Pan American friendship and co-operation in commercial, finan- 
cial, humanitarian, and intellectual interests, in the establishment of 
the principle of arbitration of disputes, and in the constant effort 
toward peace among nations are an example to all the world. Enor- 
mously greater progress in these directions will be made, however, 
when the American people as a whole understand and appreciate their 
Latin-American neighbors, and for this purpose a widespread knowl- 
edge of Spanish, as well as of Portuguese (the language of the great 
Brazilian nation), is indispensable. 

For all these reasons, Spanish should most certainly be given a 
place in the curriculum of high schools and colleges on a par with other 
modern languages. 

The importance of Spanish for citizens of the United States is 
brought out by the following quotations : 


. we are going to have flowing from Latin America in the new 
century, into the common pool of the world’s culture, some of the most 
creative and luminous contributions from any part of the world. Diego 
Rivera’s frescoes and paintings are a symbol of the new stream in which 
the native and the Indian elements are going to be strong, but in which, 
when you turn from the graphic arts, Spanish will be the medium of ex- 
pression. 

—Paut U. KELLocc 
Editor of “The Survey” 


The men who see only a commercial use in the study of Spanish by 
North Americans are tragically shortsighted. Of course, there is the fact 
that Spanish literature is a great mine of treasures which the language 
alone makes accessible. But there is a still deeper and more urgent reason 
why we must get to know Spanish. A large proportion of the inhabitants 
of America have Spanish as their language. Our relations, cultural, spirit- 
ual, intellectual, with these brothers must grow close; otherwise there will 
be discord between us. There is no threshold to true understanding so true 
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as that of language. We must know Spanish, as Americans, because Span- 
ish is—quite as much as English—the American language. 

It will not be possible for the people of the United States to enter into 
close relations with the people of the other American republics until the 
Spanish language is more generally spoken and written by educated per- 
sons here, and until there is a fuller appreciation of the meaning and sig- 
nificance of the history and civilization of those American peoples which 
have developed out of Spain. It will not be enough to teach Spanish litera- 
ture and to teach students to read Spanish. They must also be taught to 
speak it in order that in business and social intercourse they may be able 
to use it with freedom as a medium of expression. 


—NICHOLAS MurrRAY BUTLER 
President of Columbia University 


Year by year we do more business with South and Central America, 
and we know that the greatest obstacle to transacting that business is lack 
of familiarity with the Spanish language. Ignorance of the Spanish tongue 
prevents that understanding of Latin-American life, manners, and business 
customs which is so essential to the establishment of friendly relations .. . . 

I regard instruction in Spanish as an absolute necessity in every public 
school and college in our country. We are the leading nation in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, but we must not overlook the fact that to do business and 
retain the friendship of our Latin-American neighbors we must read and 
write their language fluently and correctly. 


—Victor M. CuTTErR 
President, United Fruit Company 


To the United States the significance of the eighteen Spanish-speaking 
republics and their neighbor of Portuguese speech as lands of limitless op- 
portunity is incalculable. Rendering accurate knowledge of them an essen- 
tial part of the patriotic consciousness of the American people is a public 
service. Among our young men, more especially, the future statesmen and 
captains of industry, interest in them should find a great appeal. To the 
student of history, politics, economics, science, and literature, Hispanic 
America is no less a land of promise. 

The passports to such knowledge and interest are the Spanish and 
Portuguese languages. 

—WILLIAM R. SHEPHERD 
Columbia University 
Division OF INTELLECTUAL CO-OPERATION 
Pan AMERICAN UNION 
WasurncrTon, D.C. 














VALOR EDUCATIVO DEL ESTUDIO DE LAS 
LENGUAS VIVAS* 


De algunos afios a esta parte ha comenzado en los Estados Unidos 
una discusién en torno al problema del lugar que haya que conceder 
a las lenguas vivas en el sistema educativo del pais. Algunos pedagogos 
han llegado a proponer la supresién completa de su estudio en la 
ensefianza secundaria, basandose en la poca eficacia de los resultados 
obtenidos y en algunas consideraciones psicolégicas a las que voy a 
referirme en este articulo. También en Europa se ha planteado una 
cuestiOn semejante, aunque no idéntica. Se trata aqui preferentemente 
de buscar los métodos mas eficaces para una ensefianza cuya impor- 
tancia pocos discuten. Desde que el método directo comenzé a demos- 
trar sus imperfecciones en la practica escolar, limitando la ilusion 
que al principio desperto, la preocupacién de los educadores europeos 
se ha dirigido en especial a la critica de métodos, al contraste de pro- 
cedimientos empleados; y esto ha producido entre los maestros una 
actitud expectante de incertidumbre, no sobre el valor de las lenguas 
vivas en si, sino sobre las orientaciones mas adecuadas para obtener 
de su ensefianza el rendimiento maximo. La llamada crisis de las 
lenguas vivas no tiene, por lo tanto, el mismo sentido en uno u otro 
continente. 

No tengo por hoy el propdésito de presentar una vez mas los argu- 
mentos basados en el interés cultural y humano de las lenguas vivas. 
Esto se ha hecho ya, y muy bien por cierto, en todos los paises. 

Mi objeto es mas cefiido, y a la vez mas amplio. Me propongo 
excluir ahora de mi consideracion todo aquello que no se refiera di- 
rectamente a la eficacia formativa de las lenguas, desatendiendo por 
completo su valia informativa. Adoptando un punto de vista radical- 
mente restringido, mi pensamiento podria formularse asi: Si el 
conocimiento de lenguas vivas no sirviera para nada, ;podriamos 
esperar de su aprendizaje algo que valga la pena para el desarrollo de 
la mente de nuestros alumnos?, o en otros términos: zqué gana o 
pierde el entendimiento con ese ejercicio? 

Por muy poderosas que sean las razones de nuestra preferencia 
hacia tales o cuales estudios en la educacién publica, el pedagogo 
objetivo tiene que aceptar este punto de partida: no tienen derecho a 
figurar en los programas escolares de la ensefianza secundaria mas 


* Reprinted from Revista de Pedagogia, nim. 150, junio, 1934. 
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que aquellas materias de las cuales esperamos ampliacion y liberacion 
del espiritu juvenil. Todo lo demas sera conveniencia nacional, utili- 
dad, moda o costumbre, pero no podra llamarse sistema educativo. Y 
conste que no pongo en estas palabras la menor intencion desdefiosa. 

El punto de vista que someto a la consideraciodn de mis lectores 
sin pretensiones de novedad, nos obliga a plantear en su integridad el 
problema psicolégico primario del desenvolvimiento del lenguaje en 
la conciencia individual, y a un analisis lo mas completo posible de los 
actos mentales que realizamos al servirnos de ese sistema de signos 
expresivos llamado lenguaje. 

Un idioma es un sistema de signos expresivos empleados por una 
comunidad parlante. Los signos que forman una lengua son princi- 
palmente gestos, fonemas y grafias aceptados de un modo general por 
un grupo humano como significativos o simbolicos. Desde hace ya 
mucho tiempo ha sido desechada la creencia antigua de que existia una 
relacion natural entre las palabras y las cosas, entre el signo y lo signi- 
ficado. Las diferentes voces con que se designa un objeto en varias 
lenguas, a veces sin ninguna semejanza fonética, prueban que la rela- 
cin entre el acto mental y la palabra que lo expresa es esencialmente 
convencional y simbolica. Estamos en el terreno de las asociaciones 
psicolégicas producidas por el habito. Aun el gesto, que parece tan 
unido a los impulsos primarios de la naturaleza humana, tiene mucho 
de convencional. El movimiento que se hace con la palma de la mano 
hacia arriba, que entre alemanes, ingleses y norteamericanos significa 
“Ven aca,” entre espafioles expresa despedida, equivalente a la 
palabra “adidés” ; y, por el contrario, el movimiento de la palma de la 
mano hacia abajo es entre nosotros “Ven aca,” y en Norteamérica, 
“adiés.” Los espafioles tenemos que aprender el ademan de desagrado 
o down tan natural entre los anglosajones, porque nosotros expresamos 
el mismo sentimiento moviendo la mano a un lado como si apartaramos 
un objeto que nos molesta. Igualmente los gestos expresivos de chinos 
y japoneses son casi siempre incomprensibles para la raza blanca. 
Es decir, que aun en este terreno, los signos expresivos son en gran 
parte convencionales, y no naturales. O lo que es lo mismo, son signos, 
o sefiales que hacemos a los que nos rodean. 

Aprender una lengua extranjera consiste, pues, en primer lugar, 
en llevar a cabo un esfuerzo por duplicar nuestro repertorio habitual 
de signos expresivos; pero como entre la expresién y lo expresado 
la relacién es enteramente arbitraria, hay que comenzar por un duro 
ejercicio de memoria mecanica para que los nuevos simbolos apren- 
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didos entren en el campo de nuestra conciencia y establezcan cone- 
xiones mas fuertes cuanto mas habituales. Si el aprendizaje de un 
idioma no fuera mas que esto, tendrian razon los que piensan que las 
lenguas carecen de eficacia formativa. El entrenamiento de la memo- 
ria que con él se obtiene podria ejercitarse igualmente tratando de 
ampliar en los jévenes el conocimiento de su lengua materna. 

Pero un idioma es mucho mas que esto. No es un amontonamiento 
incoherente de simbolos, sino un sistema conexo de relaciones expre- 
sivas. Y con ello entramos ya en el analisis interno del acto de hablar. 

Cuando queremos comunicar a los demas nuestras vivencias, el 
conjunto de representaciones, sentimientos y conceptos que nos dis- 
ponemos a expresar se halla en nuestra conciencia formando un todo 
unitario e indistinto. Como las oraciones y palabras se profieren de 
un modo sucesivo y no simultaneo, nos vemos obligados a una orde- 
nacion de lo mentado,' o lo que es lo mismo, a un analisis de nuestras 
vivencias psicolégicas. Hablar es analizar lo que aparece sintética- 
mente en nuestra conciencia. La oracién no es, por lo tanto, un con- 
junto de palabras que vienen a reunirse ocasionalmente, sino la des- 
composicion analitica de una representacién conjunta. El proceso 
evolutivo del lenguaje individual, la adquisicion de nuestra lengua 
materna, es el desarrollo progresivo de nuestra aptitud para analizar 
nuestro propio mentar. El nifio, que no ha adquirido todavia esta 
habilidad, se vale de gestos y palabras sueltas de valor sintético. 
Cuando dice la palabra dulce expresa un complejo de imagenes, senti- 
mientos, deseos y voliciones que el adulto analizaria dandoles su matiz 
adecuado: “quiero que me des este dulce que veo,” “jqué bien me 
sabe!’’, “desearia que me dieses un dulce como el de ayer,” etc., et- 
cétera, formulando analiticamente sus estados de conciencia por medio 
de oraciones exclamativas, desiderativas, imperativas, condicionales, 
etc., sin mas limitaciones que las impuestas por la lengua que habla o 
por su propia inhabilidad personal. Estos vocablos sintéticos del len- 
guaje infantil, que mas o menos se conservan también durante toda 
nuestra vida, fueron Ilamados por Wundt palabras frases. 

Es incalculable la influencia que el simple adiestramiento en nues- 
tra lengua materna, aun en sus formas mas sencillas y vulgares, ejerce 
en el desarrollo de la menta y en nuestra personalidad ulterior. Pero 
el problema que ahora tratamos de dilucidar es mas complicado toda- 


1 Esta traduccién espafiola del término aleman de Vossler das Gemeint, es la 
empleada por Amado Alonso y R. Lida en su IJntroduccién a la estilistica 
romance, y por las publicaciones de la Revista de Occidente. 
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via. Puede decirse que hasta este momento no hemos hecho mas que 
sentar las bases previas para su estimacion exacta. 

Si hablar es expresar nuestras vivencias por medio de una sucesién 
de oraciones que son como el resultado de un trabajo analitico: si 
las oraciones son a su vez productos sintéticos que se descomponen 
en palabras sucesivas, se comprendera que lo mas importante del 
mecanismo del lenguaje se halla en la manera de producirse esta 
disociacién interna. Sabemos ya que hablar es analizar; pero ;cOmo 
se produce este analisis? He aqui el nudo de la cuestion que nos ocupa. 

Teodricamente las formas expresivas que puede adoptar una viven- 
cia son ilimitadas. Fijandonos, por ejemplo, en el orden con que las 
palabras se suceden en la oracién, o las oraciones en el periodo, no 
hay nada que se oponga a que una representacion cuyos elementos 
analizados (palabras u oraciones) sean A, B, C, D y E; pueda enun- 
ciarse colocandolos en cualquier orden. Si el lenguaje obedeciera 
sdlo a los impulsos expresivos individuales, el interés psicologico del 
momento sefiorearia en absoluto el orden adoptado. Pero el lenguaje 
es esencialmente social, y la persona que habla, si quiere ser entendida, 
tiene que ajustarse a las formulas aceptadas como validas por el grupo 
humano de que forma parte, no por ser mejores, sino por su validez 
social. Las lenguas, a causa de los habitos colectivos adquiridos a lo 
largo de su evolucién histérica, escogen un repertorio limitado de 
posibilidades practicas de expresion, y por grande que sea la originali- 
dad lingiiistica de un individuo, tendra que conformar (con-formar ) 
la mayor parte de su vida expresiva a las limitaciones que su comu- 
nidad le impone. El artista de la palabra y el hombre de la calle 
forcejean entre si buscando el predominio del hallazgo verbal o de la 
rutina cotidiana; y de este forcejeo nacen a la vez la renovacion y la 
estabilidad de las lenguas. 

Pero si esto ocurre dentro de un idioma, el problema cambia de 
aspecto cuando nos acercamos a una comunidad parlante distinta de 
la nuestra. El que estudia una lengua extrafia se encuentra con la 
sorpresa de un repertorio de formas de expresion distinto del que le 
es habitual. Entre las posibilidades tedricas de analizar el complejo 
psicolégico, la nueva lengua con la cual nos ponemos en contacto ha 
elegido algunas que rebotan en nuestros habitos y nos parecen absur- 
das, otras que sin ser incompatibles con ellos, los corrigen o retocan 
mas o menos. Solo este descubrimiento practicado por experiencia 
propia justificaria que, cuando menos, trataramos de asomar a los 
jOvenes a una lengua extrafia, aunque no llegasen a aprenderla. No 
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vacilamos a veces en someter durante muchas semanas a nuestros 
discipulos a ejercicios y practicas de laboratorio que han de conducir 
su mente a hallazgos de menos volumen cultural. 

El ejercicio de la palabra, tal como lo aprendemos de nuestros 
padres, adiestra el pensamiento, nos educa y afina nuestras vivencias. 
Nada tan educador—he dicho antes — como la adquisicién de la 
lengua materna. Pero a medida que las formas elaboradas por nuestra 
comunidad lingiiistica se hacen habituales en el adulto, vamos con- 
virtiéndonos en prisioneros de ellas ; el entendimiento marcha cémoda- 
mente por el camino facil de las formulas que encuentra a mano sin 
hacer esfuerzos creadores. El rio se ha abierto un cauce, pero luego 
el cauce aprisiona al rio, segun frase de Ortega y Gasset aplicada a 
otros aspectos de la cultura. El lenguaje entonces se desvitaliza y 
sobreviene el lugar comin, la frase hecha. Las palabras pierden su 
gracia matinal para convertirse en vagos esquemas crepusculares de 
si mismas. 

Aprender una lengua extranjera es, por consiguiente, dar flexibili- 
dad a nuestro pensar para adaptarse y hacer suyos nuevos procedi- 
mientos de analisis que resuelvan nuestras vivencias en formas ex- 
presivas distintas. Una discipula mia norteamericana me decia hace 
poco que después de haber pasado un afio en Madrid estudiando y 
hablando espajiol, escribia en inglés mucho mejor que antes. Este 
juicio lo he visto confirmado después con gran frecuencia. Cuando 
volvemos a nuestra lengua desde una lengua extranjera asistimos a 
una reelaboracion de formas expresivas, nos sumergimos en la delicia 
de recrear nuestro idioma. La mente, embotada por la rutina, descubre 
maravillada que hasta los lugares comunes mas espesos y las frases 
mas petrificadas echan a andar por si solos con un garbo insospechado. 

No vacilaria en afirmar que para el conocimiento profundo de la 
lengua propia es indispensable el estudio de una lengua extrafia. Y 
estoy seguro de que han de compartir mi opiniOn cuantas personas 
hayan hecho esta experiencia. La frase de Keyserling en que acon- 
sejaba dar la vuelta al mundo para encontrarse a si mismo, alcanza 
en nuestro caso su sentido pleno. 

No me he propuesto defender la ensefianza de las lenguas vivas, 
sino simplemente valorarla. Y por esto la exposicién de las ventajas 
que con ella se obtienen debe ir acompafiada de una estimacion exacta 
de sus peligros. Yo mismo me ocupé una vez en Puerto Rico de los 
estragos que alli produce el bilingiiismo prematuro en el desarrollo 
de la capacidad expresiva de los nifios, especialmente en lo que se 
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refiere a las actividades artisticas de la palabra. La adquisicion de 
una lengua extranjera puede perjudicar a la lengua propia y, lo que 
es mas grave todavia, puede perturbar y desvitalizar en su raiz el 
mecanismo de la expresion individual. Un ejemplo bastara para poner 
en claro mis ideas: En uno de mis viajes encontré una vez un espafiol 
despierto de inteligencia, pero bastante inculto; en la escuela habia 
aprendido apenas a leer y escribir. A los veintidds afios salid de su 
pais y fué a parar a California, donde vivio largo tiempo dedicado al 
negocio frutero. Aprendidé inglés, un inglés imperfectisimo segun el 
testimonio de los viajeros norteamericanos que nos acompafiaban, 
aunque suficiente sin duda para sus necesidades diarias. Mi sorpresa 
fué grande cuando observé que su espafiol era tan torpe que estaba 
muy por debajo del de los espafioles de su misma clase social. Hay 
que afiadir que regresaba a los Estados Unidos después de haber 
pasado dos meses en su pueblo natal. Lo mas grave no era que estro- 
pease ambas lenguas con su interferencia reciproca. Tuve ocasion de 
observar que su misma capacidad expresiva tenia numerosos puntos 
muertos. Ya no se trataba sdlo de su dificultad en expresarse, sino 
que en algunos momentos se le hacia dificil entenderme a mi, a pesar 
de que yo procuraba borrar de mi conversaciOn todo cultismo, y 
emplear unicamente el vocabulario y las expresiones de su region y 
de su clase. 

Estamos en presencia de una nueva complicacién que no admite 
soluciones simplistas y unilaterales. Y, como siempre, la comprensién 
precisa del problema nos hara entrever los caminos posibles. ; Donde 
esta el limite fijo que separe el momento y las condiciones en que una 
lengua extranjera puede favorecer o dafiar las bases mentales del 
lenguaje? A mi modo de ver, el aprendizaje de un idioma nuevo dara 
su. maximo rendimiento favorable siempre que se haga contando con 
la conciencia reflexiva del alumno. Es decir, necesita el soporte de 
una cultura previa. Yo sé muy bien que esta afirmacién plantada asi, 
en redondo, suscitara en mis lectores una larga serie de interrogantes. 
Pero he de limitarme, so pena de hacer este articulo inacabable, a 
examinar alguna de sus consecuencias mas notorias. 

Podria parecer, por ejemplo, que mis palabras me obligan a aceptar 
sin distingos la creencia de algunos educadores que sostienen que 
las lenguas deben comenzar a estudiarse tarde, casi en los linderos de 
la edad adulta, a fin de que el sustentaculo cultural a que antes me 
referia evite los riesgos y asegure las ventajas. Pero la adquisicién 
de un idioma tiene sus fases, graduables a voluntad del educador, y 
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algunas de ellas encuentran precisamente en la adolescencia y aun en 
la infancia sus circunstancias mas oportunas. 

Los primeros pasos del aprendiz de lenguas consisten en la adqui- 
sicion de materiales en bruto: vocabulario, verbos, flexi6n pronominal, 
sonidos nuevos. Se necesita para ello memoria viva y un mimetismo 
dificil de obtener en el adulto. Todos los que hemos intentado apren- 
der una lengua en la edad madura sabemos que nos es relativamente 
facil darnos cuenta del mecanismo gramatical, pero tenemos que 
luchar a brazo partido con nuestra incapacidad de imitacién y con los 
fallos de la:memoria. Lo que si seria perjudicial, y de ello hemos 
visto muchos ejemplos, es situar largo tiempo a un muchacho adoles- 
cente en un medio extranjero; pero nadie incurrira en la creencia 
candorosa de que unas horas de ejercicio semanal en lenguas extrafias 
puedan contrapesar la influencia del medio nacional en que vive el 
estudiante. Precisamente el fracaso parcial del método directo con- 
sistid en pretender imitar el proceso adquisitivo de la lengua materna, 
y con ello qued6 probada la diferencia que separa la escuela de la vida. 
Evitemos el bilingiiismo, pero hagamos hombres monolingiies que 
sepan lenguas extrajfias. 

Vamos a hacer ahora algunas consideraciones acerca del influjo 
que el estudio de las lenguas vivas puede ejercer sobre la educacién 
estética de la juventud. No me refiero a los beneficios que se deriven 
del contacto con la literatura de otro pais, porque esto queda delibe- 
radamente fuera de mi propdsito. La estimacién estética del lenguaje 
como tal fué descubierta por aquel buen burgués de Moliére, M. 
Jourdain, cuando un dia se quedé estupefacto al enterarse de que 
hablaba en prosa. Todos hacemos prosa en mayor o menor grado, 
y las calidades estéticas no estan ausentes del todo ni aun en los 
momentos en que los hombres mas vulgares se comunican entre si. 
La filosofia alemana del siglo x1x, Croce, y las nuevas orientaciones 
de la estilistica contemporanea (Bally, Vossler, Spitzer) apuntan al 
blanco de una lingiiistica como ciencia de la expresi6n. 

La palabra, generalmente, no vale tanto por lo que significa como 
por lo que sugiere. Sobre el nucleo significativo de una palabra, 
nuestro espiritu fabrica una envoltura de imagenes y sentimientos que 
permanecen adheridos a su puro contenido semantico. El estudiante 
de lenguas se desespera a veces cuando le dicen que no puede usar 
una palabra en una frase determinada, a pesar de que los buenos dic- 
cionarios se la dan como equivalente a la que busca en su lengua. 
Ha ocurrido sencillamente en estos casos que si bien las dos palabras 
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coinciden en su delimitacién logica, son muy distintas en sus suges- 
tiones estéticas, y los diccionarios solo pueden definir conceptos y 
describir cosas, pero no pueden hablarnos de la atmosfera sentimental 
cambiante y radiosa con que las palabras se circundan. Solo los 
vocablos conceptuales puros, como los nimeros, por ejemplo, pueden 
aspirar a una traduccion exacta, y solo con ellos puede construirse el 
suefio generoso de una lengua universal y artificial. 

El que se ejercita en la traduccién se ve obligado a tantear, a 
establecer y rechazar hipdtesis, a hacerse sensible y afinar su percep- 
cién de las sugestiones contenidas en la pagina que traduce. Su 
espiritu se permeabiliza y aumenta la acuidad de sus sentidos inte- 
riores. El mundo metafdérico y emocional que todos llevamos dentro 
despliega ante la presion de la lengua nueva todos sus matices. 

La tarea de traducir de una lengua extranjera tiene mucho de 
adivinacioén. Precisamente la destreza en el espiritu de tanteo, adivi- 
nacion y conjetura, ha sido alegada con frecuencia por los defensores 
de las lenguas clasicas en la educacion. Alguien ha dicho: “No nece- 
sito que los hombres cultos sepan latin, me basta con que lo hayan 
olvidado.” No quiero ahora rozar siquiera el tema de examinar com- 
parativamente el valor educativo de las humanidades clasicas frente 
a las humanidades modernas ; mis intenciones son mas modestas. No 
debe asustar a los espiritus practicos y amantes de la exactitud este 
misterioso fortalecimiento del poder adivinatorio que atribuyo al 
estudio de los idiomas vivos. No se trata de magia y ocultismo, sino 
de algo que ellos mismos practican sin saberlo en su trato diario con 
los demas hombres. La mayor parte de las oraciones que empleamos 
en la conversacién son oraciones légicamente incompletas, expresiones 
inexactas cuyo sentido total adivina nuestro interlocutor. El hombre 
que habla no define sus vivencias interiores, se contenta con aludir a 
ellas, seguro de que los demas han de afiadir lo que él no dice. El 
lenguaje es sugestién y raras veces definicién. 

Resulta, pues, que el estudio de una lengua extrafia, aun mirado 
sin ninguna consideracion utilitaria y con exclusion de los fines que 
con su posesién deseamos alcanzar, es un instrumento poderoso de 
perfeccionamiento espiritual. Buenos son los fines que con ello con- 
seguimos, pero hay que estimar como mas valiosa la huella que su 
ejercicio deja en la mente y en la sensibilidad. Una vez mas se cumple 
aqui la sentencia de Cervantes: “Mejor es el camino que la posada.” 


InstiTuTO EscuELA SAMUEL GILI GAYA 
MADRID 
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PAN AMERICAN CLUBS IN NEW YORK 


There are now more than forty Pan American Clubs actively func- 
tioning in the high schools of New York City, with an Alumni Chapter 
for those genuinely interested in carrying on after they have left 
school. All boroughs of the city have these clubs, which constitute the 
city-wide organization known as the Pan American Student League 
of New York, with headquarters at the De Witt Clinton High School. 

These clubs have not only developed and multiplied rapidly but 
have also demonstrated a marked vitality. Today it is true in 
nearly all schools that they are the most popular clubs because the 
most active in a really constructive way. The energy they have re- 
leased is evidenced by the richness of their programs and the ambitious 
scope of their projects. They have gone beyond the limits of their 
respective schools, not only in the formation and maintenance of the 
League relationship but also in establishing contacts and working 
arrangements with adult organizations outside of the schools, corre- 
lating their work in mutual activities. 

To such an extent has this extramural phase been developed that 
the Herald-Tribune has given editorial recognition to the Pan Ameri- 
can Student League as an effective supplementary aid to larger and 
even official bodies in bringing about better inter-American feeling and 
real understanding. On December 20, 1932, following the Third City- 
Wide Convention of the League this important daily stated that the 
League “fills a much needed gap in our local educational system.” 
Decrying the all too general business attitude toward Latin America, 
which usually overlooks the human values of the other Americas, the 
editorial writer went on to say: 


There are other close ties, cultural, which bind us so close to Latin 
America that we can no longer afford to ignore its history or the develop- 
ment of its present. These youths of the city are deserving of the greatest 
credit for their interest in acquiring an intelligent understanding of those 
countries. Their usual textbooks tell them little, and among those who have 
completed a course in general history there are a thousand who have heard 
of Sargon and Sulla to one who could place Bolivar or San Martin, men 
vastly more important in their influence on the present-day world. 


That the League is really developing in the direction of an aid in 
inter-American friendship becomes even clearer from the high regard 
frequently expressed for it by both the Pan American Union and the 
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Latin-American diplomatic and consular representatives in this coun- 
try, whose co-operation and friendship this high-school organization 
is proud of having the right to claim and being privileged to enjoy. 
From the Director-General of the Pan American Union, Dr. Leo S. 
Rowe, the League has received words like these: “One of the great 
problems confronting us in our relations with the nations of Latin 
America is the development of closer cultural ties, and I feel certain 
that a League such as yours can make an important contribution to this 
great end.” 

Hon. Alfredo Henriod, now Secretary of the Interior of Peru, and 
formerly Consul-General of his country in this city, declared in a 
communication to the League: “It is my sincere wish that the splendid 
work being done by the Pan American Student League at the present 
may always find complete success so that the younger generation may 
contribute, in due time, to the goodwill and friendship amongst all 
American nations.”” And so from consul after consul of the Latin- 
American corps in this city have come and still continue to come 
appreciations of the work carried on by the League. Such laudatory 
comments have been received even from the legations and embassies 
in Washington, whose heads have learned, mostly through reports of 
their consuls and other nationals, of the good work of the League. 

Similarly, the League has attracted the favorable attention of the 
press both here and in Latin America, and its work has elicited com- 
plimentary comments. The Herald-Tribune regularly gives space to 
discussion of the League’s activities on its Latin-American page in its 
Sunday edition. The education editor of the Times solicited and pub- 
lished an article on the League. At the latest city-wide convention, the 
Christian Science Monitor, noted for its special interest in foreign re- 
lations, was represented throughout the whole day of sessions by a 
staff member, who reported fully on the proceedings. 

But even more encouraging than the attention received from the 
local press is the rather wide publicity the League has achieved in 
the Latin-American press, of both the Spanish and the Portuguese 
Americas. I shall quote from an editorial on the League that appeared 
in the Digesto Latinoamericano (a bilingual weekly review of conti- 


nental news and opinion published in Panama City) for Decem- 
ber 25, 1933: 


The Pan American Student League of New York, an organization 
founded three years ago, deserves special praise as being indicative of that 
desire to know Latin America which is much in evidence among North 
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Americans of the type which most faithfully represents the great ideals 
on which that nation was founded. 

President Roosevelt’s Good Neighbor Policy were in itself noble if 
it stood as the President’s policy alone; but it is much more than that; it 
is the annunciation by the spokesman of the people of the United States 
of a feeling that is genuinely American. The real greatness of the Good 
Neighbor Policy can be appreciated only when we realize that back of it 
is not only Roosevelt’s true and stout heart but the heart of a large and 
ever-growing group of his people. 

This is the most cheerful sign we can point to this Christmas tide. We 
sincerely trust that not only will the Pan American Student League grow 
but that soon we may count in all the countries of this continent on bodies 
of young men imbued with similar sentiments. 


In view of the foregoing it is therefore proper to review at this 
time the short history of the League, to examine its procedure, and to 
state its ideology, so that many teachers and school administrators, as 
yet unfamiliar with its purposes and activities, may become interested 
in its work. That will undoubtedly be of great value and assistance to 
the Pan American Clubs in the schools in which they are operating. 


I, AIMS AND IDEALS 


In a general way the foregoing discussion has served to set forth 
the goal at which the League is aiming. Inter-American rapproche- 
ment for continental peace and co-operation through mutual knowl- 
edge is a program to which the American governments as well as many 
civic bodies throughout the Americas are devoted. But up to very 
recent years the error was fairly universally made in the Americas of 
leaving this work entirely to adults. Pan Americanism, therefore, had 
to wean people already set in their ideas and attitudes away from many 
misconceptions about the other Americas and convert them to the view 
of an all-American solidarity, if only for the purpose of preserving 
peace in the Western World. This explains the slow and painful 
progress of a movement that should appeal instantaneously to Ameri- 
cans of the North and the South. 

It was with this condition in mind and with a view to remedying 
the situation at least somewhat that the Pan American Club idea was 
launched. However, no attempt was made by the faculty leaders to 
foist their views on the student membership. The boys and girls were 
advised, guided, and helped to find themselves in this new field of 
interest and study and to draw their own conclusions. It was very 
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gratifying to note the development of their thinking on Pan American 
problems. Often at League gatherings the youthful delegates of the 
clubs would present daring projects for the League, even to the extent 
of petitioning the Government against its procedures and policies in 
inter-American relations. Again, the faculty leaders refrained from 
applying any pressure in any direction, limiting themselves to indicat- 
ing their opinion of what useful work the League might engage in. 

The statement of the ideals of the League, as embodied by the 
Fourth City-Wide Convention in May, 1933, into the League’s Con- 
stitution as its Article I, is therefore of real interest to all who would 
study the reaction of our young students to such a stimulus to their 
thinking as is offered by Pan Americanism. The first three sections of 
this article read as follows: 


Section 1. Cultural rapprochement with Latin America is the ideal 
to which this League dedicates itself. 

Sec. 2. The activities of the League and of its chapters shall be such 
as will enlighten its members on the subject of the civilization of Latin 
America, give them a genuine understanding and appreciation of its culture 
and ideals, and inculcate in them a spirit of friendliness toward the people 
of Latin America. 

Sec. 3. The League shall endeavor to educate its members to make 
proper use of their rights as citizens of the United States to maintain the 
attitude of our country in its relations with the nations of Latin America 
amicable and just. 


II, ORIGIN : THE MONROE EXPERIMENT 


The League really had its beginning at the James Monroe High 
School, where the Spanish Department, headed by Mrs. Antoinette L. 
Herrmann, was of the belief not only that its subject might serve as a 
vehicle for such an experiment in inter-American education but that 
in order to fulfill its true function in the secondary curriculum it was 
obligated to undertake this Pan American Club activity. If the Span- 
ish Club had a message for North American students, certainly a Pan 
American Club had one, and a very urgent one at that, if we bear in 
mind the trend of inter-American relations about the year 1930. 

Thus the first club was organized at Monroe in September, 1930. 
Though its activities were still to be formulated as a result of experi- 
ence and through a process of selection and elimination, the general 
idea set forth as the aim of the new club proved to be very appealing 
to the students, because from the very beginning it enjoyed a large 
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and, what is incomparably more important, an enthusiastic member- 
ship. In fact, many of those original members, long since graduated, 
are still affiliated with the League in a very active capacity. 

In addition to its good fortune in attracting a fine student type, the 
first club enjoyed the advantage of a very propitious setting for its 
development. Dr. Hein, the principal, had already been following a 
policy of making his an all-American school, and Mrs. Herrmann, as 
head of the Spanish Department, gave very loyal support and inspir- 
ing leadership. As a result of this happy combination of circum- 
stances, the club’s program evolved and took shape so successfully, 
the members became so genuinely interested and experienced such real 
pleasure in their association, that they carried news of their activity to 
friends attending other high schools. This was the best test of the 
value the club had for them. To the faculty leader it was the most 
gratifying reward. 

The activities inaugurated by the Monroe club have become fea- 
tures of the programs of all succeeding Pan American Clubs. High- 
school clubs have usually been treated as childish affairs, on the play 
level. The Pan American Club was immediately declared to be no 
mere after-school pastime, but a cultural center where problems would 
be discussed, where students would have to be active and make con- 
tributions and could not expect to be passive spectators at entertain- 
ments. 

And it worked! Monroe students not only talked about their club 
to their friends, as mentioned above, but talked so convincingly that 
those friends went about starting such clubs in their own schools. Thus 
was born the League idea. 


III, THE LEAGUE IDEA 


To give this student initiative the support it deserved and to pro- 
mote the organization of clubs in other schools, Mr. Lawrence A. 
Wilkins, director of modern languages in the high schools, issued a 
circular letter on October 19, 1931, to all high-school principals and 
chairmen of modern language departments, calling their attention to 
the successful Monroe experiment, which had already been duplicated 
at De Witt Clinton and one or two other schools, and asking them to 
act in favor of such clubs in their own schools. 

To Mr. Wilkins’ letter was appended a full discussion of this club 
movement, its purposes and prospects. As it has served to arouse 
interest in this new school activity not only in this city but also in 
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many others, where New York’s example has been followed, some of 
its statements may be recalled at this time. Under the heading, “The 
High School as a Pan Americanization Agency,” it said: 


Among the intellectual forces of this country organized to promote 
the ideals of Pan Americanism there is still missing, though it should 
perhaps be in the vanguard, the high-school group. The American school 
has always rightfully been the country’s leading instrumentality for 
Americanization. If the American school is to keep its merited position in 
the trend toward a GREATER AMERICA, it must become the outstanding 
agency for PAN AMERICANIZATION. 


The Spanish teacher’s special opportunity for social service 
through his subject was thus expressed : 


Spanish is the language of that part of the world in which our Govern- 
ment claims a traditional and exclusive political interest. Spreading the 
Pan American gospel falls in line with the best and most urgent interests— 
economic, political, and diplomatic—of this country. We can thus become 
a most important social instrument if we but will. And there can be no 
doubt that as teachers it is clearly our duty to do that which we are best 
equipped to do for the promotion of peace and goodwill among the 
Americas. 


The organization of the League and the retention of its most in- 
terested members in an alumni group was outlined as follows: 


A city-wide federation of such Pan American Clubs will be organized 
as soon as there are several clubs operating. The purpose is to make the 
movement an intellectual force of far greater reach than the ordinary high- 
school club; to make the boys and girls conscious that they are engaging 
in an activity that reaches out beyond the walls of their several clubs and 
schools ; in fact, that they can carry their experience and work right over 
into the outside and greater world into which they emerge from school. 
For this purpose the alumni section is proposed as well as associate mem- 
bership for adults. If we try, we can succeed in interesting prominent 
men and women in all walks of life who are enlisted in the Pan American 
ranks to give our pupils and us, too, the benefit of their broader experience. 


Like the call to the Monroe students to join the first club, so this 
letter to all the schools struck a most responsive chord. Between 
October 19, the date of its issue, and the following December 19 there 
came into existence fifteen new clubs, making a total of nineteen. 
These nineteen organizations met in a city-wide convention on the 
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latter date at International House and set up the Pan American Stu- 


dent League of New York, with a staff of student officers representing 
all the boroughs. 


IV. INTERCLUB ACTIVITIES 


Each club is an autonomous body, under the direction of a faculty 
leader and ruled by its own constitution. As a chapter of the League 
it must, of course, abide by the organization’s principles and work in 
behalf of the general program. However, the affiliation with all other 
clubs in the League makes possible certain activities which cannot be 
carried on by absolutely unrelated clubs. 

1. Foremost among these interclub activities are the city-wide 
conventions, the only regular forum on Pan Americanism in our city. 
Their educational value lies in the contacts and matching of minds 
they provide for a body of students interested in the same ideal and 
study. These gatherings make the students realize the wide human 
application their school and club work has. 

2. Between city-wide conventions the League relationship is main- 
tained through borough councils, consisting of the representatives of 
all the clubs within each borough, meeting under the presidency of the 
borough student executive elected at the convention. At these sessions 
exchange of club visits and programs and other matters of mutual 
interest are discussed. These councils meet twice each term before 
the convention. Each borough also has a faculty leader who acts as 
adviser to the council. 

3. Every year on or as near April 14 as possible (the date cele- 
brated in all American republics as Pan American Day) the League 
observes by a special program of dramatics and music this day dedi- 
cated to the ideal of solidarity of all the Americas. The various num- 
bers on the program are provided by the members of several of the 
Pan American Clubs and groups of members from all clubs attend the 
celebration. The attendance is usually well over one thousand pupils. 

This event is held in co-operation with the Pan American Society 
of this city, which provides a suitable auditorium for the purpose and 
also participates in the program through its representatives. 

4. The League has also established an award, with the generous 
financial co-operation of the Pan American Society, to be made at the 
end of each term in each chapter to that member who has contributed 
most, in the opinion of the faculty leader, to the advancement of the 
League’s program. This award is known as the “Bolivar-San Martin 
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Medal,” a shield on which are engraved the coats of arms of the 
twenty-one American republics. 

5. The League occasionally conducts city-wide essay contests on 
Pan American topics. Usually cash prizes are offered by some of the 
adult organizations co-operating with the League. 

6. For a year the League was able to publish its own monthly bul- 
letin, the Pan American Student, carrying news of all activities of the 
League and its chapters and also articles on pertinent topics. How- 
ever, this bulletin had to be suspended on account of financial diffi- 
culties, but has been resumed this fall, edited by a staff of student 
writers. 

7. The League also maintains contact with similar groups outside 
of New York for exchange of ideas, news, and projects. As there are 
many Pan American Clubs throughout the country and three other 
leagues of such clubs, the day may yet come when the ideal of a nation- 
wide youth movement in behalf of an all-American friendship may 
be realized. 


V. CLUB ACTIVITIES 


1. Members’ meeting.—The active members meet regularly every 
week or every other week to discuss club business and to carry out a 
Pan American program in which they themselves are the participants. 
Such meetings are often also addressed by members of the faculty. 
Discussion of Pan American current events, historical topics, or one 
of the countries, and music or dramatic numbers are frequent features 
of these programs. 

2. Open meeting.—This is a gala occasion and held in a large music 
or lecture room, or perhaps the auditorium. Non-members and even 
visitors from other schools or parents are invited. The program is 
frequently provided by a guest speaker or artist and may include a 
presentation of a motion picture on a pertinent topic. 

3. Bulletin board—Many of the clubs maintain a special Latin- 
American bulletin board for current news and news pictures, exhibi- 
tions of postcards and photographic reproductions of works of art, 
etc. A special committee is usually in charge of this. 

4. Pan-American library.—In some schools the clubs have started 
special collections of periodicals and books on Pan Americanism. This 
library is used by club members for reference in preparation of talks, 
debates, etc., and all other students are welcome to use it. The Latin- 
American consulates and the representatives of Latin-American pub- 
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lishers from time to time contribute newspapers, magazines, and books 
to these libraries. 

5. Pan-American string ensemble—A group of guitar and man- 
dolin players, assisted by piano accompaniment, to play Spanish- 
American popular music has been formed in more than one school, 
especially wherever there happen to be Latin-American students. 

6. Scrapbooks.—One for each country, containing maps, draw- 
ings, clippings of all sorts, postcards, etc., makes a very profitable as 
well as interesting activity for a club member. Weekly reports on the 
new material added to the book may be given at the meetings. A full 
set of such books make, each succeeding term, a fine addition to the 
club’s Pan American library. 

7. Assembly programs.—The clubs are usually assigned at least 
one assembly each term on or near suitable dates in Latin-American 
history. The Pan American Day assembly has become a regular fea- 
ture in all schools. 

8. Club publication—Some of the clubs are getting out such mime- 
ographed magazines once or more often each term, in which they 
publish the best talks given by members or essays written by them on 
pertinent topics, in addition to news of their activities. 

9. Latin-American exhibits—Some of these have been very am- 
bitious projects. There have been industrial, economic, communica- 
tions, educational, and even agricultural displays. A very interesting 
one was a stamp exhibition at which placards giving brief biographical 
sketches of the men on the stamps accompanied the stamp exhibits. 

10. Visits to places of Pan American interest——Groups of mem- 
bers are organized to visit art exhibits by Latin-American artists ; 
steamers, museums, Latin-American consulates; the Pan American 
Union Building in Washington ; meetings and affairs of Latin-Ameri- 
can organizations in the city ; theaters, etc. 


VI. POSTGRADUATE LEAGUE AFFILIATION 


Whether the high-school experience is the terminal period in the 
student’s education or not, its:real value is to be measured by what it 
leaves with the student after his exit from the jurisdiction of the high 
school. In this respect the League may also claim success, for one of 
its clubs is the Alumni Chapter. It was organized in January, 1932, 
and since then its members have held regular monthly meetings at the 
Roerich Museum, Riverside Drive and 103d Street. 

As some of its members are from the original Monroe group, the 
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Alumni Chapter demonstrates the lasting interest that has been created 
in a number of students. The cohesion of this club is the more re- 
markable in view of the fact that it is not composed of the alumni of 
one school, but of many. Attendance at its meetings really signifies 
interest, because they are not as conveniently reached as those in one’s 
school. Neither is there any faculty leader to keep the home fires 
burning. They attend to that themselves. 

The programs of their meetings reflect their greater maturity and 
better knowledge of Pan American problems. They are concerned not 
only with the news from Latin America but also with such topics as 
the influence of the thought of José Vasconcelos on educational 
trends in Mexico and elsewhere. They have committees doing what 
may properly be termed research work on certain questions which they 
wish to clarify for themselves. 

The result of these studies, discussions, and mutual criticism is 
their own monthly publication, Panamericana. Its preparation presents 
a very noteworthy procedure for such young folks. Each department 
of the paper is definitely assigned to a staff member, who gathers the 
proper material for his column and is ready to report his progress at 
the weekly meetings of the staff. There everything written thus far 
is read, criticized, and put into final form for publication. Careful 
attention is also given to the layout of the paper, revealing an aesthetic 
attitude toward their thinking and writing. The entire paper, page by 
page, is typed before the stencil stage is reached. After this typed 
copy has met unanimous approval, the stencils are cut and the maga- 
zine is mimeographed. Distribution is made at the regular monthly 
meeting, where it is discussed by the entire membership. 

The Alumni Chapter may truthfully be considered a unique train- 
ing school for future leaders in Pan Americanism—for that stage of 
the inter-American movement which will be much closer than any 
other heretofore to the ideal given to the Western World by the 
immortal Bolivar. 


VII. INTERDEPARTMENTAL CORRELATION 


The Pan American Club is not at all to be regarded as the exclusive 
domain of the Spanish Department. That would indeed be quite con- 
trary to the very essence of Pan Americanism. The clubs are all 
conducted in English for the express purpose of making their meetings 
accessible to all high-school students. And in fact in some cases the 
clubs have faculty leaders from the History Department or have both 
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a history and a Spanish teacher to direct their activities. This is as it 
should be, and similar co-operation could well be developed to a much 
larger extent than at present. 

Today American history as taught in the high schools is quite in- 
complete as a presentation of the development of civilized life on our 
hemisphere, because it leaves Latin America out almost entirely. When 
that serious deficiency is remedied the schools will be doing directly a 
good part of what the League is endeavoring to accomplish through its 
clubs and interclub program. But in the meantime, the history depart- 
ments can make up a great deal for this lack by co-operating with the 
Pan American Clubs in their attempt to understand the history of the 
rest of the Americas. 

Correlation with another department is not limited to that of his- 
tory. The Art Department can be of real help by lending its medium 
to the better understanding of the other Americas. In one school defi- 
nite plans have already been formulated in that direction. The Spanish 
Department and its Pan American Club are providing funds for prizes 
to be awarded in a mural painting contest. The murals, to be set in 
Spanish classrooms, will depict scenes from Pan American history and 
present Pan American relations. 

Many other similar projects could be evolved and worked out very 
effectively in the direction of the new orientation in inter-American 
affairs that may mean so much good for our American world. 


Josnua HocustTEIN 
De Wirt Ciinton Hicu ScHoor 











A GERMAN SALUTES THE SPANISH BOOK 


Evidence accrues that the light is spreading concerning Spanish 
literature, when an American magazine prints the following statement : 


With several pages of our current issue devoted to a publishers’ sym- 
posium, we find of special interest the following remarks by Karl Vossler, 
the celebrated German Hispanist : 

“I prefer the Spanish book above all other European books because it 
is the least industrialized. In Spain it is the authors who make the book; 
in Germany, France, and England it is the publishers. These latter spy out 
the intellectual tastes and necessities of the public, observe and regulate 
the relationship between the supply and demand of literary merchandise, 
distribute commissions accordingly among the writers, establish the themes 
to be treated, and thus market their political, philosophical, scholastic, and 
lyrical goods. The only thing that matters to them is that the book should 
sell. And after many successes, when methods have been refined and ration- 
alized, their books result more and more mediocre and leave us indiffer- 
ent. . . . Now they do not sell; and if they do, they are not read. 

“In Spain the book always had and still conserves a more spontaneous, 
exceptional, capricious, adventurous, and guerilla-like character. At the 
present day, when even war is highly industrialized, the guerilla is our only 
hope for the spirit’s liberty.” 

—Literary World, October, 1934 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NOMINATIONS 


The Committee on Nominations, Proressor J. P. W. Crawrorp, chair- 
man, submits the following list of nominees for 1935: 


President: HyMEeN ALPERN, Evander Childs High School, New York City 

First Vice-President: Georce W. Umpurey, University of Washington 

Third Vice-President: Joaquin Orteca, University of Wisconsin 

Executive Council: Dorotuy Scuons, University of Texas; Exsie I. 
Jamieson, Kensington High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Business Manager: Louis Casat, Samuel J. Tilden High School, Brook- 
lyn, New York 


N.B.—A ballot for voting will be found among the advertising pages, 
the last before the back cover. 


PRESIDENTIAL LETTER 


To the Members of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish: 


Permit me to emphasize at this time two or three matters of special 
importance to Spanish teachers throughout the United States. 

1. There are unusual reasons for your presence at the annual meeting 
of the Association this year at Austin, Texas. The Association needs you; 
indeed the Association has no real existence without you. For many years 
the Association has performed a service which has already helped you per- 
sonally, and it wishes to help even more in these difficult times through 
which all educational institutions, as well as the nation itself, are passing. 
If you think that the Association has never helped you as a teacher of 
Spanish, spend a few hours—if you are lucky enough to find any—in look- 
ing over its history. You will learn that the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish is the oldest of the special language associations in 
the United States ; that it has never had any other ideal than that of foster- 
ing public information concerning Spanish and giving assistance to the 
actual classroom teacher in whatever ways have been possible. Yet it has 
nothing of the labor union about it, however practical the virtues of labor 
unions may be; it has propagandized along decently intellectual lines. It 
has not stooped to calling names—except sometimes very honorable ones— 
and it has fought no other language. Yet it does afford a degree of solidar- 
ity in the profession. You will individually and collectively need the Asso- 
ciation more in the next five years than you have in the last five, I can con- 
fidently assert. 

2. Teacher and public support of Hispania throughout the United 
States is definitely needed. Hispanta is not just another technical journal. 
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It has always printed articles of notable value on the teaching of Spanish, 
for the sake of those in all grades of teaching. It has complimented the 
teacher of Spanish in all grades by assuming that a love of literature, and 
of Spanish literature especially, was an absolute essential for the sympa- 
thetic interpretation of another civilization. This the teacher must have 
even in the most elementary stage of language teaching. The Association 
has lost members because teachers have had their pay reduced. In trying 
to think of a way to save a dollar they have decided that they “can get along 
without Hispania.” This is a serious mistake. By dropping association 
with the members of their own profession, they cease to learn what changes 
in it are taking place. Certainly nobody can expect to be equipped for a 
position in a world with which they are but half connected. The teaching 
world of languages is changing every year. Literature is likewise changing 
every year. The part-time instructor who wilfully neglects opportunities 
to understand this changing technical world deserves oblivion, and will 
almost certainly get it. H1spanta is edited on a very high plane of practi- 
cality without sacrifice of idealism. It gives the teacher of Spanish what 
he wants, perhaps a little better than he knows he wants. If the member- 
ship wish another kind of Hispania, embracing minor or major changes 
in presentation of available material, it is their duty to speak. Attention 
will be paid to what members want, but the standard of Hispania will 
never be lowered to the merely trivial or narrowly controversial. I claim 
your support for Hrspanra because it deserves it, because it is a real bul- 
wark between the teacher of Spanish and the current defeatism, because 
to Spaniards or to Americans of the northern and southern continents it 
offers an authentic means of mutual understanding. 


Wiurrep A. BEearps_ey, President 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


PROGRAM OF THE EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 


Austin, Texas, December 27-28, 1934 


Morning Session, December 27, Physics Building Auditorium, at ten 


Presiding : Miss Lrtt1an Wester, President, Texas Chapter 

Welcome: SUPERINTENDENT A. N. McCatium, Austin Public Schools 

Welcome: Prestpent Harry YANpeEL BeNnepict, University of Texas 

Presidential Address: “Responsibilities of the Teacher of Spanish,” 
Witrrep A. BearpsLey, President, A.A.T.S., Goucher College 

Address: “La Albufera Thirty Years After,” James O. Swarn, Michi- 
gan State College 
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Address : “Sources of Gongora,” Eunice R. Gates, Texas Technologi- 
cal College 

Address: “Un poeta montafiés: Amdés de Escalante,” Heten S. Nicu- 
oLson, University of Arizona 


Luncheon, Union Building, University Campus, at one 


Afternoon Session, December 27, Physics Building, at two-thirty 


Presiding : ALFRED Corster, Editor of Hispania, Stanford University 

Remarks : “The Editor Looks at Hispania” 

Address: “The Courtly Cid Theme in Calderén’s Afectos de odio y 
amor,” BARBARA MATULKA, University of New York 

Address: “War against the Comedia in the Eighteenth Century,” 
Cuares B. Quatia, Texas Technological College 

Address : “The Discovery of Los de abajo,” Joun E. ENGLEKrirK, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico 

Address : “Some Aspects of the Grotesque in the Spanish Drama of the 
Siglo de Oro,” Strurcis Leavitt, University of North Carolina 


Executive Council Meeting, Room 301, Physics Building, at five 


Banquet, Union Building, University Campus, at seven 


Toastmaster, E. H. SPARKMAN, Baylor University 
Speaker, C. C. GLascocx, University of Texas 


Morning Session, December 28, Physics Building, at nine-thirty 


Presiding: W1LFrrep A. BEarpsLey, President, A.A.T.S. 

Address: “Pan Americanism—A Dream or a Reality?” FLercuer R. 
WickuaM, The Pan American Student Forum, Dallas 

Address: “Some Trends in the Reorientation of Modern Language In- 
struction,” WALTER A. KaAuLFrers, Stanford University 

News from the Chapters: Mary ELEANor Peters, Chapter Adviser 

Business Meeting : 


Report of Secretary-Treasurer Election of Officers 
Report of Committees Installation of Officers 
New Business Adjournment 


Friday Afternoon, December 28 


The teachers of Spanish of San Antonio extend a cordial invitation to 
tea in the Governor’s Palace, San Antonio. Transportation from Austin 
will be provided by Miss Margery Johnston, 4401 Avenue H, Austin, 
Texas. The trip will include a drive to the missions near San Antonio as 
well as along the Alamo; the cost will be about $3.00. 
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General Information 


Registration will take place at the Union Building, University Campus. 

All meetings will be held on the University Campus. The University is 
on Guadalupe Street between Twenty-first and Twenty-second streets. All 
northbound cars pass the Campus. The Union Building is opposite the 
main entrance. 

Visitors are advised to see the Wrenn Collection of early English edi- 
tions, Old Library Building, first floor, as well as the Garcia Collection of 
Mexican history and literature, third floor, New Library Building. 

Luncheon will be served at 75 cents per plate, the banquet at $1.50. 
Reservations should be made through Miss Margery Johnston, 4401 Ave- 
nue H, Austin, Texas. 

Downtown headquarters will be at the Driskill Hotel. 


Hotels 


The Driskill—Single room: without bath, $1.50; with bath, $2.00 to 
$3.00. Double room: with bath, $3.00 to $3.50; twin beds, bath, $4.00. 

The Austin—Single room: with bath, $2.00 to $2.50. Double room: 
twin beds, bath, $3.00 to $4.00; three persons in room, bath, each, $1.50. 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


To fill the vacancies created by the deaths of Antonio Gomez Restrepo, 
José A. Rodriguez Garcia, and Enrique José Varona, the Standing Com- 
mittee on Honorary Members has the honor to nominate: 

MARIANO ARAMBURU Y MacuHapo, Cuban journalist, man of letters, juris- 
consult, and diplomat; director of the Academia Cubana; professor at 
the University of Habana; author of important creative and scholarly 
works. 

Francisco Garcia CALDERON, Peruvian diplomat and man of letters ; dele- 
gate to the Peace Conference; great thinker and sociologist; author of 
important literary and scholarly works. 

Jutro VicuNa Cirventes, Chilean man of letters, poet and folklorist ; pro- 
fessor of Castilian literature ; member of the Academia Chilena; author 
of numerous creative and scholarly works. 


Joun D. Fitz-Gerayp, Chairman 











CHAPTER NEWS 


Kansas Chapter held its fall meeting jointly with that of the Modern 
Language Association in Topeka, with round-table discussions by the sev- 
eral Spanish, French, and German sections. The loss of Professor A. L. 
Owen, who died last spring, has been felt greatly, as he had been guide, 
philosopher, and friend of the chapter. 

Los Angeles Chapter, too, mourns the loss of one of its best friends 
and most enthusiastic members, Professor S. L. Millard Rosenberg. At 
the October meeting the President, Miss Davis, spoke on the subject of a 
more practical and vivid presentation of Spanish, and urged a greater unity 
of interest and effort on the part of the teachers of this language. Further- 
ing this appeal, Miss Hartfield, of Pasadena Junior College, employed an 
ingenious device for making the members present known to each other, so 
that greater personal friendliness might inspire keener interest in the work 
of the chapter. After several Spanish songs by Srta. Constanza Orozco, 
Miss Deodata Jiménez spoke on “Present-Day Conditions in Mexico” as 
she had recently observed them. 

New England Chapter held its latest meeting on November 17, in 
Boston. Highlights of the program, which included several musical num- 
bers directed by Professor José Diego Ofiate, of Boston University, were an 
account by Miss Lulu G. Adams, of Brookline High School, of her flight 
over the Andes, and the presentation of a rather unusual subject, “La lucha 
entre las lenguas espaiiola e inglesa en Puerto Rico,” by Professor Miguel 
Zapata y Torres, of Smith College. This morning meeting was followed 
by a luncheon at the Hotel Brunswick. 

Northern California Chapter varied its usual procedure by holding its 
October meeting at Tamalpais High School, at the invitation of the chap- 
ter Secretary, Miss Vera Stump. It was essentially a business meeting— 
one of those periodic housecleanings for the clearing up of hitherto 
unconsidered trifles. With everything nicely cared for and the house in 
order, the members were refreshed by a cup of tea as they heard young 
Mario Gasteazoro describe the ravages of the flood in his native country of 
El Salvador. The meeting ended with an automobile drive through Marin 
County, conducted by Miss Stump and the friends who placed their cars at 
her command. It seems fitting to praise the faithfulness of those who at- 
tended that meeting, for there was a most important football game to serve 
as counter attraction ! 

On October 22 the chapter presented the second of its broadcasts in the 
series “The New World,” sponsored by the California Teachers Associa- 
tion. The speaker was the President of the chapter, Mr. S. Lyman Mitchell, 
who spoke on “Our Spanish Heritage,” giving a most interesting résumé 
of the work of the padres and its reflection in the life of California and 
the Southwest of today. The program ended with a brief dialogue, in 
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which the questions of Mr. Sid Goodwin, the announcer, elicited from Mr. 
Mitchell further information which emphasized the points previously made. 

Northern Ohio Chapter met in Wooster for a luncheon at the Char- 
lotte Inn. The Rev. Wayne Bowers, of Wadsworth, spoke on his fifteen 
years in Spain, where he served under the Congregational Board. 

New York Chapter honored with a dinner dance its President, Dr. Hy- 
men Alpern, as homenaje in recognition of his recent appointment to the 
principalship of Evander Childs High School. The toastmaster, Dr. Joseph 
Barlow, introduced as the principal speaker Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, 
director of modern languages in the high schools of New York City. His 
praise of Dr. Alpern as “un amigo de todos” and an ever loyal Hispanist 
won prolonged applause. Mr. Wilkins then introduced the “missionary 
whom the Association had sent to Spain for the summer,” Mr. Sydney 
Cahusac, winner of the prize offered by the Compafiia Transatlantica 
Espafiola, a trip to Spain. “It is the most wonderful experience of my— 
well, my sixteen years of life,” he declared. “I don’t know what form of 
government will succeed in Spain, but whatever form it be, the character 
of the people will continue to be that which makes me think them the most 
kind, courteous, and amiable. So, be it Monarchy or Republic, I shall al- 
ways be full of enthusiasm: Viva Espajfia !” 

A resolution was adopted inviting the 1935 Annual Meeting to New 
York. 

Oregon Chapter plans three open meetings this year: a fall meeting in 
Eugene, devoted to Spanish-American topics; a winter meeting in Port- 
land, in conjunction with the Oregon State Teachers Association, to dis- 
cuss our mutual problems as teachers of Spanish; and a spring meeting in 
Corvallis, as guests of Miss Martin’s enthusiastic hispanophiles. 

The program for the fall meeting calls for the usual group singing of 
Mexican folksongs, to be followed by a “stamp talk” by Dr. Leavitt O. 
Wright, who will display some of the recent Pro-Universidad stamps of 
Mexico and discuss contemporary political tendencies in that country as 
symbolized by the Aztec types on these stamps. Sr. Oscar Pinedo, chan- 
cellor in the Peruvian consulate in Portland, will speak of the plans on 
which he is working for a model city in the upper Amazon country near 
Leticia. Sr. Pifiedo is a graduate student in architecture at the University 
of Oregon. 

Philadelphia Chapter held its first meeting of the year on November 14 
at the University of Pennsylvania. The President, Dr. Jack, emphasized 
the value to the Association of members who are in any way interested in 
things Spanish, urging that the teaching of Spanish is not the only pre- 
requisite for membership, but rather that a mingling of professional and 
non-professional members makes for better understanding and for wider 
distribution of interest in Spanish culture. The speaker of the evening, 
Professor Romera Navarro, of the University of Pennsylvania, spoke on 
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“La Moral de Gracidn,” and Mr. Eugenio Jauregui recited several poems, 
accompanied on the piano by Miss Elsie I. Jamieson. 


MARGINALIA 


The thing of especial interest to me in the Chapter News of this issue 
was the social character of the meetings. I like the atmosphere of friendly 
welcome, of congenial intercourse, of the simpatia so identified with Span- 
ish culture. Sometimes I fear our meetings have been so stereotyped and 
academic that they have become perfunctory, and many aficionados have 
possibly drifted away from our ranks because they felt that only teachers 
of Spanish were expected to attend. Luncheons and dinner dances, tea and 
automobile drives, and ingenious methods of introducing folk to one another 
should greatly enhance our effectiveness as citizens, and lift us from the 
dead level of professionalism. 

In these days when we are saying so much of the value of languages 
in the new leisure, such friendly gestures to include our fellow-citizens 
should have their influence on parents as well as school-folk, and show not 
only the humanist but the human value of language study. We can meet 
the criticism of curriculum-makers that we have nothing practical to con- 
tribute to the course of study by showing that we do have something to 
offer both in and out of the classroom. 

I wish it were possible for more of our young people to have such an 
opportunity as that offered to Mr. Cahusac through the energetic offices of 
Mr. Wilkins. How many of our chapters would be interested in securing 
similar trips for the students of their communities‘ If New York seems 
peculiarly favored because of its geographical location, our Southern and 
Southwestern states are equally well placed for trips to Mexico and Span- 
ish America. Railroads and steamship lines are vying with each other in 
the offer of enticing rates to these southern neighbors. For the states of 
the interior, why not encourage trips to those states of strongly Spanish 
background—Florida, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and California? Do 
I hear someone say “Californiac”? Well, perhaps you are right, but I’m a 
Texan first, and I know how much of interest southwestern Texas can of- 
fer to Spanish students. 

And there is another thing in which you could all help. Do you remem- 
ber the article of Professor Kercheville in H1spanta for May? I was 
greatly impressed by this statement: “It is next to impossible to work 
successfully in the fields of history, archaeology, anthropology, and folk- 
lore in the Southwest without a fairly good working knowledge of the 
Spanish language. In fact, two university professors told me . . . . that 
they would not recommend research workers in Southwestern history or 
archaeology unless the students possessed at least a fair knowledge of 
Spanish.” 
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Why can’t we adapt ourselves to the modern theory of integration by 
urging upon all counselors the value of history in high school as a terminal 
course in its preparation for such fields as archaeology, ethnology, and 
anthropology, and asking them to guide students toward these fields, and 
to recommend Spanish as one of the necessary prerequisites ? 

If every member of our Association would undertake to present this 
field to the counselors of his or her school, making a good “selling-talk,” I 
believe we could greatly influence the shaping of courses, and that we could 
break down much of the hostility to language teaching. We must no 
longer stand on our dignity as purveyors of a cultural course, but must 
prove the value of our subject as a terminal. More and more we are com- 
ing to realize that all high-school graduates are not college material, and 
that we must give them something that they can use in other than profes- 
sional callings. As my young neighbor puts it: “If we keep on trying to 
send everybody to college, where are we going to get our brick-layers and 
our plumbers?” He is the son of a plumber and respects his father’s occu- 
pation, and though he is going to college, since his heart is set on making 
himself a good lawyer, he is quite sincere in his belief that in this matter 
of a college education there should be wise discouragement as well as 
encouragement. 

Do you think that as a body we could undertake this matter of counsel- 
ing as our “project” for the year, and estimate the results? Please let me 
know what you think of the idea. 

There will be another broadcast from San Francisco in the New World 
Series, over KPO, at 9:30 a.m., Pacific time, on December 31. The sub- 
ject, in dialogue, will be “Spanish Customs at Christmas and the New 
Year.” I hope the states on that network, from Washington to the Mexi- 
can border, and from California to Colorado, will enjoy the villancicos 
and posadas which will accompany the dialogue. 

j Felices Pascuas, amigos mios, y Feliz Afio Nuevo! 


Mary ELeanor Peters, Chapter Adviser 








PEDAGOGICAL JOURNALS 


Dr. WALTER V. Kautrers, Stanford University 


Modern Language Journal, XIX, 1, October, 1934.—In “Experiments 
in Language Learning” (pp. 1-4), Helen S. Eaton reports interesting 
outcomes from experiments with classes in general language: “In one 
school, at the end of the second year, a seventh-grade class, having spent 
one year in the study of the constructed language [presumably Esperanto] 
and one year in the study of French, made slightly more than 10 points 
greater gain in French vocabulary than a seventh-grade class of equal 
IQ’s that had studied French during the two years. During the third 
year the former class made more than 24 points greater gain than the 
class that had studied French during the three years.” 

Since the article does not discuss the statistical basis for the experi- 
ments, one is led to inquire if the following conditioning factors were 
duly accounted for: (1) the relative degree of selection obtaining at the 
end of the course in general language and of the course in first-year 
French; (2) the initial proficiency of both groups in English vocabulary, 
etc.; (3) the relatively greater maturity of students beginning French after 
having studied general language, as compared with those starting French 
at the beginning of the seventh grade; and (4) the significance of the 
superiority of the experimental groups over the control groups in terms 
of the probable error of the difference. 

“Selecting a Basic Textbook” (pp. 5-8) is the title of an article by 
Howard C. McElroy, in which the writer presents a comprehensive “list 
for checking characteristics of beginners’ texts.” The list is divided into 
three main subheads: “Mechanical Features,” “Derivation of Materials,” 
and “Contents.” The check list is apparently designed for the combined 
grammar-reader-composition-conversation text. No specific weighting is 
given the various items. 

“Adventures with Words,” by Elsie Schobinger (pp. 9-14), recounts 
in a delightfully humorous vein the difficulties encountered by the writer 
in attempting to confine reading material in French to words of high 
frequency in the Vander Beke word list. One wonders, however, if the 
absurd limitations cited are a valid criticism of the basic concept of 
frequency counts. Those responsible for studies in this field have recom- 
mended the findings only as guides in selecting the core-content of readers 
and textbooks, especially for lower division high-school and university 
classes, in order that (1) students might acquire a common background 
vocabulary for subsequent work, without being confined to the same read- 
ing texts, and (2) classes might make a continuous gain in vocabulary 
growth. Critics of word lists might well consult Robert D. Cole, Modern 
Foreign Languages and Their Teaching, pages 149-51. 
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Dr. S. L. Millard Rosenberg’s article (pp. 15-22) “Compatible Diver- 
sities of Spanish Pronunciation” attempts to answer the question, “Shall 
teachers of Spanish in the United States adopt the pronunciation of 
cultivated Spaniards or that of equally cultivated Americans, when they 
differ?” The writer’s answer is suggested in the following paragraph 
(p. 20): “My conclusion therefore is that the teacher should conform to 
the pronunciation chosen for his school district, but that all the schools 
would do well to agree upon using the pronunciation adopted by the Span- 
ish stage, platform, and loud-speaker. Meantime I should not consider the 
matter of prime importance, but should try to get my pupils habituated to 
clearly distinguished vowel sounds, the r and the bilabial b, v. But in all 
the disputed points I should be a conformist... .” 

The term “disputed points” refers largely to the question of the ceceo 
versus the seseo. Professor Rosenberg would tolerate either pronunciation 
provided uniformity prevails within the school system, “provided there is 
no confusion left in the pupil’s mind, and provided the pupil be made to 
understand that either is right in its own place.” The author’s preference, 
if any, seems to lean toward Castilian usage, but only because more valid 
studies are here available to teachers as guides in the teaching of pro- 
nunciation. 

Education, LV, 1, September, 1934 (entire number devoted to the mod- 
ern languages).—In view of the present crisis in foreign language teach- 
ing, which threatens a serious reduction in foreign language offerings in 
secondary schools, Professor Bovée, in his article “Needed: A Linguistic 
Locarno” (pp. 52-55), urges a truce in methodological controversies— 
especially as they relate to the reading method; a truce founded upon the 
acceptance of a few axiomatic principles of foreign language learning. 
Professor Bovée’s suggestion is apparently for a more integrated ap- 
proach in which oral work, reading, and grammar study are given proper 
recognition as means. 

Dr. William R. Price’s article “Pangloss; or the Foreign Language 
Panjandrum” (pp. 46-51) is largely a plea for greater modesty on the 
part of the champions of foreign language teaching in postulating values 
and outcomes: “.... The pupils in the high school do not even touch the 
hem of the garment of culture, of literature in our modern foreign lan- 
guage classes where the two years’ course is the rule and a longer study 
the exception. Even in the longer courses are Jmmensee, La tulipe noire, 
El Capitén veneno, of such cultural and literary merit that we need brag 
about them? And are the high-school teachers themselves so ‘cultured,’ 
so ‘literary,’ so proficient linguistically, that they can act as ambassadors 
of French (or German, or Spanish, or Italian) ‘culture’ ?” 

“The Teaching of Composition,” by Edmond A. Meras (pp. 36-40), 
discusses composition in the form of translation, free composition, and 
oral composition. Practical suggestions for the conduct of class work in 
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these three fields are offered, together with examples of suitable topics for 
the motivation of free composition. 

Under the caption “What Now in Reading” (pp. 40-46), Henri C. 
Olinger offers practical suggestions for the conduct of reading work, both 
extensive and intensive, and collateral. The article closely parallels that 
of Meras for composition. 

The suggestions for the teaching of vocabulary which Professor Ste- 
phen A. Freeman offers in his article “Some Practical Suggestions for 
the Teaching of Modern Language Vocabulary” (pp. 30-35) relate pri- 
marily to the motivation of class work by teaching words in psychological 
groups (Gouin series) ; to the grouping of words by etymologies, prefixes, 
and suffixes ; and to the necessity for an oral approach. The results obtained 
in a six weeks’ experimental class in beginning high-school French, at 
Middlebury last summer, are recounted. 

The reviewer questions whether Professor Freeman, in attributing to 
Gouin the discovery of the series method, is giving due recognition to 
Comenius. He also wonders if the writer’s criticisms of the limitations 
of word lists are not leveled at uses of the lists beyond those implied in 
the theory of word counts. 

In a joint article entitled “Notes on Some Phases of Foreign Language 
Instruction in Cleveland” (pp. 1-5), Emile B. deSauzé and William L. 
Connor discuss the Cleveland plan for the educational guidance of stu- 
dents in their choice or avoidance of foreign language study. During 
recent years “the rate per cent of failure in other subjects of foreign 
language students has been reduced 25 to 30 per cent; and at the same 
time, the rate per cent of failure in foreign languages has been reduced 
15 to 20 per. cent. 

“The argument used with teachers to bring about this improvement is 
as follows: If the student can do his other work acceptably and pass all 
other subjects, he is probably able, if well taught, to succeed in a foreign 
language course... . 

“To prevent such a method of diminishing on paper only failures in 
languages, a system of testing was systematically introduced in all classes 
and a close check was made on the articulation from teacher to teacher, 
school to school, school to college .. . .” 

The authors’ discussion of the principles of “multiple approach,” 
“single emphasis,” and “incubation” as keystones of foreign language 
methodology in Cleveland is worthy of attention. 

In “The Modern Foreign Languages and the American High School” 
Professor Louis J. A. Mercier attempts to answer (pp. 5-14) Dr. F. T. 
Spaulding’s article “The Generalist’s Case against Modern Languages” 
which appeared in the December issue, 1933, of the French Review (VII 
[No. 2], 125-37). It is evident at once that Professors Mercier and 
Spaulding are arguing from diametrically opposite premises. The con- 
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tention of the generalist is that foreign language study has no place in the 
core curriculum of the public school—that its rightful place is with the 
supplementary studies, such as art, music, drama, and the like. Conse- 
quently, he would offer foreign language work only on an elective basis, 
and then only to students who give definite promise of capacity and interest 
adequate to the profitable pursuit of a foreign tongue. 

Professor Mercier’s position on the other hand is based on the opinion 
that “the secondary education student will normally go to college. His edu- 
cation in the high school should equip him to enter the college in possession 
of as many tools as possible. The modern foreign languages are obviously 
the tools which he will need the most after English, and adolescence is 
the time during which their study can yield the most quickly the most 
returns. Nor can the generalist seriously contend that the wide oppor- 
tunities which the foreign languages yield on comparison in the linguistic 
and cultural fields are without disciplinary values ... .” 

It is unfortunate that Dr. Mercier’s well-intentioned defense should 
be founded upon such highly controversial propositions. That “the sec- 
ondary education student will normally go to college” is certainly out of 
keeping with facts; indeed, of every one hundred students entering the 
American high school in past years, only fifty-three reached even the 
junior year, only twenty-six continued in an institution of higher learning, 
and only eight graduated from college! Secondly, that the American high 
school should serve merely as a feeder to the university is certainly out of 
keeping with the conception of the public secondary school as the “people’s 
college,” having a terminal as well as a preparatory function. Thirdly, 
that the “modern foreign languages are obviously the tools which he [the 
pupil] will need the most after English” is not exactly substantiated by 
the studies of O’Shea and others on the postgraduate uses to which the 
foreign languages are put. In the fourth place, that “adolescence is the 
time during which their study can yield the most quickly the most returns” 
is far from confirmed by the studies of Cheydleur and Thorndike in the 
fields of adult learning in modern languages, which yield a rather marked 
superiority in favor of adults. (Are not university freshmen supposed to 
learn four times as much foreign language in one semester as the high- 
school adolescent?) Finally, whether we like it or no, the best evidence 
available from the studies of Judd, Thorndike, Orgata, and others simply 
precludes the postulation of disciplinary values as valid criteria for the 
selection of curriculum content. That the modern foreign languages have 
an important function to serve in public secondary education is doubtless 
true, but their raison d’étre is destined to appear weak indeed to the “gen- 
eralist” if founded on propositions so contrary to objective fact. 

Modern Language Forum, XIX, 3, September, 1934.—Evidence of a 
happy co-operation between foreign language teachers and educationists 
and administrators is manifested in Professor F. H. Reinsch’s article on 
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“The Research Council of the Modern Language Association of Southern 
California” (pp. 183-84). The Council’s report on objectives, presented 
in greater detail in the October issue of Hispania (pp. 290-94), shows 
a decided trend toward emphasis upon the social-civic aims, and toward 
avocational efficiency, in modern language teaching : “Specific values which 
we formerly considered of primary importance now appeal to a diminish- 


ing minority of our students, and... . general values which we formerly 
considered as merely incidental must now be recognized as of vital im- 
portance.” 


Modern Languages, XV, 1-2, October-December, 1933.—It is inter- 
esting to observe that the problem of bringing ultimate or deferred values 
within the range of the immediate has been recognized not only by the 
Research Council of the Modern Language Association of Southern 
California, but also abroad. In the October number, 1933, of Modern 
Languages, for example, S. Hemsley, writing on “The Direct Method and 
French Life and Thought” (pp. 21-24), recommends greater stress on 
French life and thought, using a more or less direct approach. Were 
this plan followed, the author believes that “the pupil who left school after 
the First Certificate would be capable, if he had the desire, of continuing 
for himself the study of French on the lines suited to his temperament and 
occupation, either literary, commercial, or technical. Even the weakest 
and most indifferent would have something which he never had under the 
old method: a fairly accurate picture of the ways and customs of our 
nearest neighbors.” 

The same trend appears again in a significant article by A. A. Jacka 
entitled “The Influence of Present-Day Linguistic Theory on Methods 
of Teaching Modern Languages,” contained in the December, 1933, issue 
of the same journal (pp. 47-56): “. . . . The movement that may for 
convenience be referred to in general as ‘direct methodism’ has in some 
measure, and in a haphazard way, introduced a vogue for activities that 
are in some sort social and in some sort purposive. So far so good, but 
their criterion is dangerously specious and inexact. It is on the plea of 
‘naturalness,’ and the analogy of the mother-tongue. This requires careful 
consideration .. .. It is sufficient for the moment to point out... . 
the possibilities of learning a foreign language, not as a parcel of infor- 
mation contained in a grammar and a dictionary, but as an instrument of 
social purpose, to attain social aims. This is something not based on 
analogy, but is equally true of language, foreign or native. It is on this 
score that the teacher is encouraged to develop a social situation in the 
classroom, and the use of the foreign language in this social context to 
achieve common aims.” 

Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, IX, 1, September, 1934.— 
Progress in curriculum revision in Los Angeles is reported by Dr. W. B. 
Featherstone, director of secondary curriculum, under the title: “Some 
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Curriculum Developments in Los Angeles” (pp. 10-13). The discussion, 
while general, gives gratifying evidence of an increasingly co-operative 
modus operandi between specialists in modern foreign language teaching 
and directors of curriculum and instruction. “A committee is at work 
studying the modern language situation so that we may have some basic 
assumptions from which to work in the future . . . . there is at present 
some disarticulation and maladjustment between the junior high schools 
and senior high schools in modern language teaching. This brave com- 
mittee has taken a stand against the fifteen-minute-a-day optimists as well 
as against the defeatists who seemed badly frightened by the ‘fads-and- 
frills’ bogey” (p. 13). 

French Review, VIII, 1, November, 1934.—“Shorn Lambs” (pp. 5-19), 
by Professor William R. Price, follows up the author’s previous articles of 
the same title in the Modern Language Journal (November to April, 
1933-34), and presents further evidence of the deplorable deficiency pre- 
vailing among prospective teachers in ability to express themselves in 
French. “In the articles previously published we have seen what a mess 
these candidates made of the translation and the question on pronunciation. 
We shall now see what a mess they made of self-expression in French.” 
The examples cited are definitions written in French, by 164 candidates, 
of words selected from a passage previously set for translation into English. 

Professor Price apparently attributes the shortcomings of the students 
to inadequate emphasis upon “accidence and syntax”: “Without such 
fundamental training in grammar, the pupils will use ‘pidgin’ French (for 
example, making the infinitive serve for all tenses, persons, and numbers 
as well as modes). It is significant that the word ‘accuracy’ does not occur 
once in some of the city syllabi that purport to follow the Coleman report. 
It is also significant that some of the most rabid supporters of this report 
(and of the syllabi based upon it) have indulged in published prose and 
verse to prove that English is just like German and French is just like 
English. Such publications are examples of ‘escape’ literature. These 
teachers know in their heart of hearts that they cannot teach the vast hordes 
of their high-school pupils, in two years, any foreign language, in any real 
sense of the term ‘mastery,’ so they indulge in lying platitudes to salve their 
conscience and to throw dust in the eyes of their pupils and the pub- 
lic” (p. 6). 
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[Department conducted by Frances Douctas, Associate Editor] 


In Las ideas biolégicas del Padre Feijéo,! Dr. Gregorio Marafion 
concentrates attention anew upon the name of the monk of the Benedictine 
order who, with his criticisms of existing conditions, aroused his country- 
men to a realization of the deplorable state into which the nation had sunk, 
and stirred Spain to greater interest in matters educational and scientific. 
Benito Jerénimo Feij6o y Montenegro was born in the small hamlet of 
Casdemiro in 1676. Nearly all his works were written in his cell in the 
thirteenth-century monastery of San Vicente at Oviedo. The state of Span- 
ish culture from the time of the reign of Charles II to the beginning of 
that of Ferdinand VI was so lamentable that Dr. Marafion does not feel 
equal to the ungracious task of trying to depict it, but an impression of it 
may be gained by reading Father Feijéo’s outstanding work, Teatro 
critico universal para desengatia de errores comunes. In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries ignorance and superstition were rife, not only in 
Spain, but in other countries. It might be well to remember that as late as 
1692, even in Salem, Massachusetts, old women who aroused enmity were 
accused of working charms or giving the evil eye to the detriment of 
others, and in that very year nineteen persons suspected of witchcraft were 
hanged, and one was squeezed to death in a press. Before condemning 
superstition in Spain too roundly, it is well to recall that Cotton Mather’s 
work, Memorable Providences Relating to Witchcraft and Possessions, 
appeared in Massachusetts in 1689. 

Father Feijoo’s work did not escape criticism and refutation, as is 
pointed out by Dr. S. Griswold Morley, in his History of Spanish Litera- 
ture: “The publicist Salvador José Mafier published three volumes of 
counter criticism (Anti-teatro critico, 1729-31) in which he claimed to 
have picked out nine hundred and ninety-eight errors of Feijéo.” A book 
in defense of Feijé6o was written by a Benedictine confrere. Mafier came 
back again with a reply that necessitated two volumes in which to express 
his antagonism to the new theories; and still another writer, Armesto y 
Osorio, mixed into the controversy with a Teatro anticritico (1735). 
Thirteen years later “a new and ridiculous refutation,” according to Dr. 
Morley, appeared, Reflexiones criticos apologéticas, by Soto y Marne, a 
Franciscan. All this indicates much interest in letters, and lends support to 
the contention of Menéndez y Pelayo, who in his Heterodoxos refutes the 
idea of the intellectual decadence of Spain during this period. 

During the time of Father Feijéo obscurity in regard to the natural 


1 Las ideas biolégicas del Padre Feijéo, by Gregorio Marafion. 335 pages. 
Espasa Calpe, Madrid, 1934. Pts. 10. 
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sciences was especially dense, and only professors of those sciences which 
were considered more practical, such as medicine, were received with 
favor. Foreign books seldom entered the country, as they were looked 
upon as “aires infectos del Norte.” French was almost unknown by readers 
on the Peninsula, or, rather, there were about three thousand readers of 
that language, but not more than thirty or forty capable of translating a 
book. The language was looked upon askance, as liable to bring with it 
new ideas and new ways, to such an extent that one of the ladies in waiting 
of Queen Maria Luisa, the first wife of Charles II, ordered a parrot killed 
because it spoke a few words in French. Dr. Marafion does not consider 
it unpatriotic to speak of the obscurity of science in the time of Feijoo. 
“Nunca es antipatriotica la verdad.” This concern in regard to new ideas 
that might corrupt the old and accepted, and the official censure and pruning 
of Spanish thought by the conservative element, Dr. Marafién finds, lies at 
the root of so much spiritual wretchedness. He visualizes Father Feijoo 
as ever obsessed and tortured by the thought of the condition in which his 
country was submerged, and struggling to overcome the intellectual dark- 
ness by writing his Teatro critico to refute the current ignorance. 

The first volume appeared when he was fifty, the age of Don Quijote 
when he also set out on the same Spanish highways to enlighten the mis- 
guided. Father Feijoo continued to write, to offer an aim of loftier stand- 
ards, thirty-four years longer. Dr. Marafion recognizes Father Feijoo as 
the most eminent promoter of Spanish science. He believes that the dis- 
coverer is developed by the prevailing atmosphere of the times, and that 
one who, like Feij6o, creates an atmosphere of learning is sowing the seed 
of future discoveries. He is one of many who cherish the hope that now, 
in our times, Spain may again come to be a new center of civilization. 
Perhaps this may be the highest mission that, after so many changes of 
fortune, the future holds in reserve for the Mother of Nations. 

In all Spanish history Dr. Marafion finds no one who can compare with 
Feij6o in magnitude of cultural force as well as in the efficacy of his work 
to overcome ignorance. Others, too, were working in the same field. “For- 
marles la razén a los jovenes’” was the aim and ambition of the century, 
but the pre-eminence of Father Feij6o was due to the universal sense of 
his devotion to Spain. His single weapon was his erudition. An omniv- 
erous reader, a tireless writer, he was ever to be found with a book or a 
pen in his hand. Rather than being of a grouchy and unpleasant disposi- 
tion, even in his declining years he was characterized by his gentleness and 
mildness. Medicine was an obsession with him, and in his becoming a 
monk, which never for a moment did he regret, Dr. Marafién considers a 
great physician was lost. His first publication was the Apologia a la medi- 
cina escéptica de Martin Martinez, in which were outlined all the medical 
themes he was later to develop in the thirteen volumes of his work. In 
the first volume of the Teatro the two essays that occupy the place of 
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honor are those entitled “Medicine” and “Regimen for Preserving Health.” 
Throughout his works, thirty-nine discourses are devoted to medical sub- 
jects, while allusions to problems of this nature are legion. 

More competent than any other to estimate the qualifications of Father 
Feijoo, Dr. Marafion realizes the monk’s lack of anatomical preparation, 
his ignorance of the works of the great Spanish anatomists of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries; but at the same time he recognizes that the 
Benedictine was peculiarly gifted in the use of the power of suggestion in 
healing. 

In a brief review only a vague impression can be conveyed of this 
scholarly treatise on the life and works of the man who has become known 
as a star of first magnitude in the great Benedictine sky. He has been 
called “Universal Teacher,” “Teacher of Teachers,” “New Columbus of 
the Sciences” ; he was known as the restorer of Spanish fame among other 
nations, as the Phoenix of the genuises of his century ; but perhaps the title 
that best characterizes him is simply “El Gran Feijéo.” 

In the valuable series of Vidas espatiolas e Hispanoamericanas del 
Siglo XIX a new contribution by Count Romanones, Dofia Maria Cristina 
de Habsburgo y Lorena,” is of permanent worth. His personal acquaint- 
ance with the lady and his intimate knowledge of governmental events dur- 
ing her time make it appropriate that he should be the biographer of her to 
whom he refers as “the discreet regent of Spain.” The names of other 
historic characters are usually accompanied by titles more high-sounding, 
but Count Romanones supports his choice of epithets by the verdict of 
Gracian, who considers discretion a sublime virtue. He realizes, however, 
that Maria Cristina, in her great modesty, would have protested even this 
appellation as excessive, but discreet she was, even in the quiet and unob- 
trusive manner of her death. 

Count Romanones assumed the task of writing her life spurred by the 
realization that, should he refuse to do so, it might be undertaken by others 
less fitted, or even by one of those writers, flourishing in Spain as well as 
in this country, who delight in “debunking” outstanding figures of the past. 
The period in Spanish history comprised in this biography begins with 
Alfonso XII and ends only a short time before the dethronement of Alfonso 
XIII. The work bares many political intrigues, court secrets, and rivalries 
during such critical times as the Colonial wars, the European war, and the 
dictatorship of Primo de Rivera. 

Romanones’ understanding of both the human and the political situation 
is keen. He makes the intimate life of Maria Cristina—her love for her 
husband, the King; her suffering through jealousy of rivals in his affec- 


2 Dotia Maria Cristina de Habsburgo y Lorena, La discreta Regente de 
Espaiia, by Conde de Romanones. 208 pages. Espasa Calpe, Madrid, 1933. Pts. 5. 
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tions—a story more gripping than a novel. The royal box in the Teatro 
Real was for the Queen a background of mental torture, rather than a 
place for diversion. Only two years after her marriage the audience at the 
Real found more entertainment watching the display of admiration of Al- 
fonso XII for “La Favorita,” the alluring soprano who sang with Gayerre, 
than in paying attention to the action on the stage. The public relished 
seeing the heroic efforts of the Queen to stifle her tears, to assume a smile 
and appear happy. After “La Favorita” had been induced to go to Paris, 
her place was taken by another, and situations of this kind continued until 
the King became very ill. On the night of his passing, in order to deceive 
the enemies of the Monarchy in regard to the King’s condition so that they 
would not have time for a revolutionary movement. Maria Cristina, con- 
cealing her sorrow, had to show herself at the function at the Teatro Real 
at the very hour when her husband was breathing his last. 

As Queen she had been allowed to take no part in governmental affairs, 
but in her quiet way she followed their course. During the sixteen years of 
her regency she did not fail even in the slightest degree in her sworn duty 
to the Constitution. This became her second Bible, and she knew all its 
articles by heart. Her first concern was to fulfill her duty. 

The first three years of the Regency were its Golden Age. Then de- 
veloped the Colonial wars, and, after them, all became worry and gloom. 
Maria Cristina played the piano to perfection, and had studied voice culture 
with famous masters, but from the day of the loss of the colonies she never 
played again. 

In his partiality as historian Count Romanones acknowledges one 
weakness in the character of Maria Cristina, and that was her prejudice 
in favor of the military element. Her belief that the peace of Spain and 
the foundation of the Monarchy were in the hands of the Army rankled in 
the breasts of civilians who had to wait outside the reception room while 
officer after officer was ushered into the royal presence. However, proof 
of her intelligence is the fact that during her regency she accepted without 
resistance those great democratic reforms, the law of universal suffrage 
and trial by jury. 

The review of the conditions leading to the loss of Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
and the Philippines by such an authority as Count Romanones will be val- 
uable to historians of the future. It may shock us to learn that Spanish 
opinion is that the United States acted ungenerously in demanding com- 
plete surrender of the Islands. The state papers appended, from the first 
decree signed by the Regent to the official communication of her death, are 
of prime importance. 

Count Romanones possesses a peculiar gift for clarity of expression, 
for wit, for saying things worth remembering. He knows the world; he is 
thoroughly informed in the field of universal politics, and to read his works 
is an intellectual delight. 
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Pio Baroja, in his latest work, Siluetas rom4nticas,’ presents a series 
of character sketches of men who figured in the limelight in the nineteenth 
century. He finds that readers are genuinely interested in these personages 
of the not too distant past, since they are still very like ourselves, having 
a similar point of view, a similar style of dress, and almost identical aims 
and enthusiasms. His former works of this type have run into several 
editions. Siluetas romdnticas is the sixty-ninth book of his list. One of the 
most important sketches is the first, entitled “El cardcter de Godoy.” This 
is due to universal interest in the statesman known to some as “El Chori- 
cero,” a nickname given those born in Estremadura, and to others as the 
“Prince of the Peace.” He was rewarded with this title by Charles IV 
after negotiating the Treaty of Basel, according to which Spain gave up 
her portion of Haiti, but with many this made him unpopular. At this time 
Godoy was Prime Minister of Spain. He was only twenty-eight, and these 
were days of glory for him. He had entered the King’s bodyguard at 
seventeen, and owing to favor of Charles IV and Queen Maria Luisa he 
had advanced with rapid strides, having been made a lieutenant general and 
grandee of Spain at twenty-four. Such flashing progress is due in part 
to the fact of his birth in Estremadura, a province noted for virile men, 
among whom Cortés and Pizarro were outstanding examples. Although 
removed from the office of Minister in 1797, he continued a dominating 
force in Spanish politics until the naval victory of England against the 
allied fleets of France and Spain off Trafalgar in 1805. Even after that 
came a period of triumph when he was summoned to Bayonne by Napoleon 
to help him plan his raid on the Spanish crown. 

As a result of his study of the life, letters, and paintings of Godoy, 
Pio Baroja decides that he was not a strong character, but a typical ladies’ 
man, sensual, voluptuous, feminine. Baroja has come to the conclusion 
that it is not the extremely masculine type that triumphs with women, 
and that, to be a Don Juan, as he considers Godoy, one need not surpass 
the intellectual quality of one of Felipe Trigo’s characters. 

Godoy’s short hour of glory was followed by an epoch of vanity, 
madness, megalomania, stimulated mainly by Napoleon and his generals 
who were sons of tavern-keepers and muleteers made over into princes and 
dukes. Godoy thought he ought to be a king himself, but, when Fer- 
nando VII with his corps of sacristans began to deprive him of his honors 
and persecute him, he suddenly found himself hurled into poverty and 
obscurity. In 1837 Alcala Galiano called on Godoy in his modest quarters 
in Paris. Galiano’s recollection of the Prince of the Peace was as he 
had seen him years before in Madrid, while Godoy still enjoyed the favor 
of the sovereigns, when he was young, elegantly dressed, and wore crosses 


3 Siluetas roménticas, by Pio Baroja. 308 pages. Espasa Calpe, Madrid, 1934. 
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and decorations. Now he was a cringing, shabby old man, complaining 
of the unjust treatment of the government of Spain, presenting the pitiful 
spectacle of a man who had outlived even his own memory. When he fell 
from grace he was forty, but he lived forty-four more years in grief and 
exile, to be remembered by only a few when he died. His life story as told 
by Pio Baroja is well worth reading. Godoy never said anything worth 
remembering, Baroja states, but the latter says many clever things himself. 

The other thirty-six biographies recall men who have played important 
roles in Spanish history, many of them having been martyrs during the 
long struggle for liberty. Baroja finds that liberal governments cannot 
give liberty, absolutist governments still less; that only long established 
governments of aristocratic form and little social zeal have been able to 
permit of individual activities and to give a relative amount of justice; 
and that the more democratic governments become, the less liberty there 
will be. 

El Invencible, Novela maritima, by Alfonso de Ascanio, stimulates 
thought. In a prologue by A. Hernandez Cata the information is given 
that Ascanio has been known primarily as a scientific writer. El Inven- 
cible tells of life on the sea during the World War, and gives a remarkable 
picture of the naval battle off Jutland, one of the greatest of modern 
times. The English cruisers, the “Invincible,” the “Queen Mary,” the 
“Indefatigable,” and five thousand men; the German battleship “Pom- 
mern,” the battle cruiser “Liitzen,” four fast cruisers, and five destroyers, 
with three thousand five hundred men, went down in the mad struggle. 
This event is interwoven with a story of love between a German girl and 
an Englishman who was flung into the water during the colossal contest, 
but who was rescued and cared for by this daughter of the, at that time, 
enemy country. The point made by the story is that, although the most 
complicated productions of science may sink to the depths of the sea, the 
only thing invincible is love in the human heart. An earlier novel by 
Ascanio is La paz del amor, and he has also published Musiecas de Paris. 


4 El Invencible, Novela maritima, by Alfonso de Ascanio. 203 pages. Rena- 
cimiento, Madrid, 1932. Pts. 5. 














REVIEWS 


The Origins of Modern Spain, by J. B. Trenp. Macmillan, 1934. 220 
pages. $2.50. 


Someone, commending to me (coals to Newcastle) Professor Trend’s 
new book, said: “You’d better read it. It has somewhat superficial but 
interesting sketches of Giner, Salmerén, Costa, y algién otro.” The word 
“superficial” is a tricky word, and unless expertly managed it may backfire. 
No, Professor Trend is so far from superficial as to be one of the most 
penetrating foreign-born observers of Spain. I go farther and omit “one 
of,” as far as my own knowledge of observers goes. Add to the penetration 
its natural consequence of affection, together with a very pleasing English 
style, and you have a book about Spain to be read about equally for enjoy- 
ment and information. I don’t know how many books Professor Trend 
has written about Spain; besides the new one, I have only four: A Picture 
of Modern Spain (1921) ; Alfonso the Sage, a charming miscellany (1926) ; 
The Music of Spanish History (1926) ; and Spain from the South (1928). 
Let me quote from the Preface of this one a little, for comparison with the 
remark about superficiality : 

“Tt is easy to write about a country after a stay of six weeks or even 
six months; you are praised for ‘seeing the thing whole,’ for having a 
‘steady judgement,’ a ‘new interpretation,’ and all the rest of it. But when 
the months have grown into years, the number of visits into double figures, 
and the circle of acquaintances very large indeed, it becomes clear that ‘the 
thief of time’ is not procrastination but punctuality. In Spain, the only 
method of really getting to know about things is the method of procrastina- 
tion with friendly people.” 

To this add, in Professor Trend’s case, a vast amount of assimilated 
reading, and the result is a book not only very attractive but very instruc- 
tive. I shall not go into the subject of the present volume, warning you 
only that it is not a suitable first book to read about modern Spain; it is not 
superficial enough for that; it takes for granted a well-read person as its 
reader, to whom it seeks to show the deep influences, intellectual and spirit- 
ual, that led to the first Republic and thence by a devious route to the present 
one. It does this partly by narration of events but oftener by portrayals, as 
nearly alive as pen can make them, of the men who sowed the seed, their 
relations to one another and to others, their philosophies, failures, successes. 
Conspicuously figured are Sanz del Rio, Francisco Giner (four chapters), 
Salmerén, Costa, Azcarate, and Cossio. Don Francisco Giner’s name 
recurs the oftenest, and one realizes sharply how profound was his influ- 
ence: an Institutionist is today a personage. 

“The work has been slow,” says Professor Trend, “but it has also been 
sure. Scattered over Spain and Spanish America there are thousands of 
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men who, directly or indirectly, have gained something from Don Fran- 
cisco. And when, in 1931, there was a need for men, to take charge and 
sacrifice themselves for the good of the country, those who had been at the 
Institution were not lacking. The pity of it is that there were not more of 
them. An Institutionist like Don Julian Besteiro, not only in the Speaker’s 
chair in the Cortes but in every town and village council in Spain, would 
have saved the Second Republic from just those slips of which its enemies 
have made so much” (p. 111). 

I said that the book was partly in narrative, and I alter this to “partly 
in scenes or sketches,” and brightly colored ones, too, with sprightly com- 
ment. The book begins with Isabella II, “esa setiora,” that impossible lady. 
“Tsabella is married (that unfortunate affair of ‘the Spanish marriage’ !) 
to her first cousin Don Francis of Assisi, Duke of Cadiz, a pathetic youth 
with a high, squeaky voice, known as ‘Paquita’ (Fanny) and believed, by 
the Queen-mother and some of the diplomats, to be incapable of being a 
father.” So the book opens, but presently we begin to perceive, in the po- 
litical darkness, the patriots, thinkers, teachers—the origins of modern 
Spain. 


The Metaphors of Luis de Géngora, by Eunice Joiner Gates (doctoral 
dissertation). University of Pennsylvania Romanic Language Series, 
Vol. XXV. Philadelphia, 1933. 190 pages. $2.00. 


The word “metaphor” originally included all figures of speech, but, 
specialized, it now means a distilled simile. If we should all try to talk 
without metaphors there would ensue a universal silence or a half-witted 
jabber. Every word we use is or was a metaphor: everybody talks meta- 
phors just as everybody breathes air. “The stars rain down when they see 
King Unis dawning” was written forty-six hundred years ago. How, then, 
can there be anything to say about the metaphors of Luis de Géngora? If 
there is anything it must be a good deal, since Gongora was the greatest 
of metaphorists. And to show how much there is, let me quote from Aubrey 
Bell, who says that “in the use and abuse of metaphor might be traced the 
whole history of the Renaissance. When Lope de Vega speaks of snow- 
flakes as silver butterflies, ‘mariposas de plata,’ we know at once that he 
lived after the year 1500. In the age of crystallization Calderén again calls 
snowflakes butterflies, but butterflies of ice, ‘mariposas de hielo’. 

The present dissertation is not the first indication of renewed reading 
of Géngora, which dates back to the ’nineties, when Rubén Dario redis- 
covered him, as did divers French symbolists, and made him fashionable 
in various cultist circles. Fashionable is perhaps an impudent word to use 
of one who was so much more, and the word is not found in the dissertation, 
where the whole story is neatly put into this sentence: “It was merely that 


1 Revue Hispanique, December 1931, p. 481. 
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Dario occupied in Spanish literature of the early twentieth century a posi- 
tion similar to that occupied by Géngora in the seventeenth century, and 
that the cycle, Gothic-Renaissance-Baroque, was being repeated in the 
newer development, Romanticism-Realism-Modernism.” And a curious 
thing is brought out in Dr. Gates’s next sentence: “With the change of 
aesthetic point of view in art, there came a corresponding change in atti- 
tude in the field of erudition.” It is a rather striking thought—baroque 
erudition, romantic erudition, and so on—one had supposed erudition to be 
outside of that cycle. But if erudition is no more than what Ortega y Gasset 
calls it, a bagful of miscellany, then it may well take the complexion of the 
times. And a reading of the dissertation of Dr. Gates brings out the fact 
that few things are more abjectly the slaves of fashion than erudition. And 
as Gongora was the literary Brummel of his age, when in the course of 
the cycle that age came round again he came with it, to be studied and 
imitated anew. But revivals are nearly always sad affairs; as Frank 
Schoonmaker says, though speaking of the good old days of sherry, “Every 
Golden Age has its silver lining”; it is hard to recapture the bouquet of a 
perfect vintage. The world of letters is too wide and uproarious now for 
any single cult to make its own little roar heard, but in Géngora’s day there 
was not so much static. When one recalls, as Dr. Gates does for us, that 
even Géngora’s bitterest enemies fell into the tricks of his style while so 
venomously condemning it, we feel sure that he was, in his world, the easily 
distinguishable Great Man. And his style seeped down the generations 
until it flowered for the last time in “the daring and dazzling metaphors 
of Calderén.” 

Every sound and thorough examination, like this, of an author of im- 
portance causes us to readjust our views all along the perspective of lit- 
erary history. For instance, while sorting out Gongora’s sources Dr. Gates 
has shown, as to the Latin ones, how surprisingly the Spaniard surpassed 
his models in certain ways. As our author says, Gongora “preserved the 
classic framework, but his exquisite sensibility to movement, color, and 
sound led him to heights of poetic imagery unknown to the ancients.” And 
by ancients is here meant chiefly Virgil, Ovid, Martial, and Claudian. It 
will go hard, especially with the Virgilians, to accept such a statement. In 
the examples given of the classic texts and the use that Gongora made of 
them, one sees that he received nothing from the ancients but certain figures 
of speech; and no more than that is declared by Dr. Gates in explaining 
their gongorized transformation. “With the gift of a true artist,” she says, 
“he saw side by side with his idea an image which was the exact embodi- 
ment of this idea, and thus upon the original layer of metaphors composed 
of the trite figures inherited from classical and Italian tradition, Gongora 
built his own brilliant metaphors.” 

One of the features of this study is to show the steady increase in the 
number and violence of Géngora’s metaphors as the years rolled by and 
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his style developed. Is an increase usual? One would have said that exuber- 
ance and violence of metaphor were phenomena of youth and incipience 
and that the older man would be less and less fantastic. But when a man 
sets out, as Goéngora did, to rival or surpass the ancients, nothing usual and 
regular should be expected of him. At any rate the metaphors came to be 
so frequent as to expel and replace almost everything else, including clarity 
and—I was going to say poetic feeling, but that would require more ex- 
plaining than there is space for. And after all, why cannot there be a 
feeling for poetry in a baroque world as well as at any other point in the 
cycle? If we believe the Chinese are standing on their heads at our antip- 
odes, the Chinese can bear it. 


Desperta Ferro! Novela por Ricarpo Leén. Vol. XXI, of Coleccién de 
obras completas. Editorial Hernando, Madrid, 1930. 277 pages. Las 
siete vidas de Tomas Portolés, Vol. XXII, 1931. 328 pages. Bajo el 
yugo de los barbaros, Vol. XX XIII, 1932. 291 pages. 


Those who have heard hundreds of typists in some vast office hammer- 
ing costly paragraphs into thousands of white sheets and carbons have 
heard current literature in the making. The admirable exceptions are un- 
heard in that hubbub, yet there is always some quill scratching placidly 
along, dipping carefully into an ancestral inkhorn, pausing reflectively, 
recording, commenting, regardless of the clatter of the best-seller presses. 
There is one such eagle quill that sounds not like a pen but a voice. Since 
oratory went out of fashion, few have dared to be eloquent. Ricardo Leén 
is one of the hardy survivors of an orotund age; his books should be read 
aloud. In his Preface to Desperta Ferro! he claims, indeed, not to write but 
to sing: “Canto aqui las proezas de un héroe popular famoso en el mundo 
entero. Lastima grande que para empresa de tal fuste no haya el estilo de 
un Homero en lugar de la pluma de un periodista de este tiempo. Mas 
periodista soy como lo somos, aunque otra cosa nos digamos, casi todos los 
que hoy escribimos para el publico.” One wonders about the “casi” and 
whether Leon does not after all place himself within its reclusion, write as 
he may “para el publico”; for even the most confirmed poet may be a 
periodista; if not, he is no son of Homerus, who was above all a reporter. 
The prowess here sung in Desperta Ferro! was first displayed in the wilds 
of Asturia, in those high valleys and deep cafions where Christendom re- 
covered strength after the Moorish tide had ebbed. Descending from the 
fastness of the Pyrenees, it entered the prize rings of Europe. “Arma 
virumque”’ sang the ancient, but the only arms of our hero were his two 
all-conquering fists, until—thereby hangs the tale. It is a new way, Ledén’s, 
of writing up the heavyweight bruiser, his conquests and failures. It is 
reporting in the grand style. The story is of a man and a woman (equally 
heroic in her way) moving through our own hour but in the antique setting 
of legend, and sung by one of the few minstrels now left to us. 
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A year later Leén wrote Las siete vidas de Tomés Portolés, an up-to- 
date novela ejemplar of a criminal who, the author declares, is not a crim- 
inal nor even a rogue but a victim of a certain prevalent satanic literature. 
Not without significance, he says, was the recent arrest in Zaragoza of two 
Communists, one of whose trunks was found filled with bombs, the other 
with novels. “I read the other day,” he continues, “of a notorious thief 
(I suppose he was my Portolés) who requested the police to give him a 
certificate of official standing in his trade, in order to pursue it unhampered 
by the law.” Whither, asks Leén, are we going, along these wide new 
pavements? Why bother with laws and courts if every trial convicts the 
judge and glorifies the guilty? This is the Leon who too often steps from 
the wings and interrupts the play with eloquent but insistent diatribe. There 
is little else in the latest of the three books here mentioned, Bajo el yugo 
de los baérbaros, with its misleading subtitle of “novela.” Desperta Ferro! 
however, moves magnificently on to its dramatic conclusion: one of Leén’s 
best sustained pieces of minstrelsy. It is his harp that delights us, not his 
invective. 


Origenes del humanismo en México: discurso pronunciado en la Academia 
Mexicana, por Mariano Cuevas, S.J. Contestacién del académico, 
Dr. D. Ezegurét CuAvez. México, 1933. 74 pages. 

Just a hundred years before the first of Harvard’s buildings was erected 
in 1637, Fray Juan de Zumarraga petitioned Charles V to authorize a uni- 
versity foundation in Mexico “equal in scope to the other universities” of 
the Empire. The royal grant was delayed until 1552, and in 1553 the Uni- 
versity of Mexico was organized. The fund of learning to draw on for 
the faculties was richer than New England’s. Zumarraga himself did not 
live to read the answer to his petition, but out of the cultural chaos of the 
Conquest’s first period emerged his friend Fray Julian Garcés, who led the 
little band of Humanists. Garcés had been a pupil of the celebrated An- 
tonio de Nebrija; after study at the Sorbonne he took the Dominican habit 
at Calatayud, and ere long was the writer of the brilliant Latin that shines 
in his famous letter to Pope Paul III in behalf of the Indians, and the pure 
Castilian of his sermons was listened to by the Emperor at Toledo. Arriv- 
ing in Mexico when eighty-one years old, he was active in affairs there 
until he retired to his diocese of Tlaxcala, later to Puebla, where in his 
ninety-fifth year he died in 1552. These two men, Zumarraga and Garcés, 
are outstanding among the many scholars who in the pre-University years 
leavened the crudeness of the Conquest’s first period. Neither lived to take 
part in the University’s formation. The “First Doctor” of the first faculty 
was Fray Alonso de la Vera Cruz, Augustinian. “I believe,” says Father 
Cuevas, “that without exaggeration Fray Alonso Vera Cruz may be called 
the cornerstone of the University of Mexico.” The “muy magnificos 
setiores” were well advised who in 1553 made him head of the University. 
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Such are some of the scholars that appear out of the swirl of pioneer 
activities in Mexico during the first thirty years of the Conquest. With 
the founding of the University a new chapter opens, and the history of 
humanism in Mexico has from then on as sound a claim to attention as its 
European parent. Padre Cuevas in his valuable address defines humanism 
in its fullest sense as the pursuit not merely of polite learning but of “todo 
lo decente de este mundo,” including the discipline of mental and moral 
training and practice. 

“What better beginning,” asks Dr. Chavez in his response to Father 
Cuevas, “could be made, in any history of humanism, than was made in 
the letter of Fray Julian Garcés to Pope Paul III?” That letter urged the 
social necessity, the moral and religious necessity, of declaring the right of 
the Indians to complete liberty. Father Cuevas in his review of Mexican 
humanism has fittingly begun with that eloquent appeal, and throughout 
his historical works there is constant devotion to a culture comprising 
“todo lo decente,” which makes him a most worthy successor to the zealous 
men who for four centuries have contributed to the advancement in Mexico 
of learning and liberty. 

Father Cuevas took his seat in the Academia Mexicana last June, and 
the speech of welcome on that occasion was characteristic of so eminent 
a scholar as Dr. Chavez. 


Spanish Explorations in the Strait of Juan de Fuca, by Henry R. 
Wacner. Fine Arts Press, Santa Ana, California, 1933. 300 pages. 
13 maps, geographical index of original and present names, general 
index. $6.00. 


The Strait of Juan de Fuca separates Vancouver Island from the state 
of Washington. Spanish voyagers were the first Europeans to enter these 
and connecting waters—Puget Sound, Strait of Georgia, and others. Few 
had known this until the publication of Henry R. Wagner’s Spanish Voy- 
ages to the Northwest Coast and Spanish Explorations in the Strait of Juan 
de Fuca. “The great reputations attained by Captain James Cook and Cap- 
tain George Vancouver for their work of exploration on the northwest 
coast of America have completely dwarfed in the mind of the public the 
achievements of the Spaniards during the same period,” says Mr. Wagner. 
Yet several manuscripts covering the whole period of Spanish exploration 
still exist, unpublished until now. “I have no intention,” Mr. Wagner con- 
tinues, “of belittling the important work which Captain Vancouver did 
[in the Strait], but it seems time to present the other side of the picture” 
and “to do justice to the Spaniards who preceded him and who have left us 
accounts of their experiences just as vivid and entertaining as his.” Those 
who have read Mr. Wagner’s earlier work, Sir Francis Drake’s Voyage 
around the World, will be prepared for the sound scholarship of these, and 
all students of American history will be grateful for the translated texts, 
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the notes, maps, and two indexes, of the Spanish expeditions in the 1790's 
into those unknown waters where now two great nations view each other 
so amicably across the busy straits. No more splendid scene exists, no hu- 
man outlook is more promising, than on those bold and beautiful shores; it 
is weil to read what was first written about them. 

All three of Mr. Wagner’s books here mentioned have been ideally 
printed at the Fine Arts Press of the Santa Ana Junior College under the 
supervision of Mr. Thomas E. Williams; this California press is compa- 
rable with the proudest; an exhibit of its work since its establishment, in 
1930, was held early in 1934 at the University of California at Los Angeles. 

Two hundred years earlier than in northwestern America the English 
had followed hard upon the Spanish in other waters, sailing the Caribbean 
and along the Spanish Main, first as explorers, then as traders, and finally 
as warriors. There were such as John Hawkins, who sought to trade peace- 
fully however illicitly; and there were Francis Drake and his kind, for 
whom trade was secondary to their intent to oust the Spaniard or at least 
to rob him, frequently with the countenance, but not often the commission, 
of Elizabeth. Both phases coexisted after the battle of San Juan de Ula 
in 1568, which began a period of irregular warfare that lasted until Drake’s 
raid in 1586 proclaimed real war between Elizabeth and Philip. 


Exemplario contra los engafios y peligros del mundo. Zaragoza, 1531. 
Reimpresién, San Sebastian, 1934. Folios 87. 


The elaborate title of this excellent facsimile is: 


“Este libro, del que se hace una tirada numerada de 2000 ejemplares, es un 
facsimil del Exemplario contra los engatios y peligros del mundo publi- 
cado en Zaragoza el afio 1531 en la Imprenta de George Coci. La 
Camara Oficial del Libro, de Madrid, a propuesta de la Seccién de 
Libreros de Nuevo, lo edita para ser regalado en conmemoracién de la 
Fiesta del Libro del afio 1934. Don Miguel Artigas, Director de la 
Biblioteca Nacional, donde se conserva el original, ha dado a la Camara, 
para reproducirlo, toda clase de facilidades. La Central de Fabricantes 
de Pape! ha cedido gratuitamente el de este libro. Impresién Manul, 
Talleres Offset, San Sebastian.” 


It may be as Professor Elliot Smith seems to claim: that every good 
thing began in Egypt; but for the tales in the Exemplario we appear to go 
back only to India, as we do for certain more familiar tales, such as the one 
about Brer Rabbit, which Professor Espinosa has traced from a prince of 
Benares down to Uncle Remus. The Exemplario emerges in history as a 
Sanskrit collection of fables of unknown date and editorship transmitted 
through many languages, but in what way related to the Panchatantra and 
the Hitopadesa I do not know, having only the facsimile of its descendant 
before me and not having studied its lineage. 
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The literature that has flowed from collections of old tales is unequaled 
in volume and variety. The Bible is the greatest of compendiums and has 
engendered the greatest literature; but, descending to a level purely moral, 
the Exemplario is worth noting for its distinguished progeny. Its lineage, 
as far back as we know it, starts with the Sanskrit collection above men- 
tioned. This, it seems, was-translated, no doubt with alterations and addi- 
tions, into Middle Persian in the sixth century, by Barzuyeh, physician to 
the King of Persia, Cosroes I, doubtless supplementing less savory medi- 
caments. The next we hear of it is under the title Book of Kalilah and 
Dimna, in an Arabic version of about the year 750, translated from the 
Persian by Abdala Benalmocafa. 

This must have been a very famous book in its time and long after, 
for it was translated into many languages: Syriac, Greek, Hebrew, Cas- 
tilian, and so on. There may have been more than one in Castilian; at any 
rate we know that Alfonso the Wise had one prepared in 1251. But it is 
the Hebrew version that is here of interest. As nearly as I can determine 
at present, it was made in 1305, by Rabi Joel, an Italian. From the Hebrew 
text at a date unknown Juan de Capua, a converted Jew, made a Latin 
version and gave it a more comprehensive name: Directorium Vitae 
Humanae, or Guide to Right Living. 

This is the father of the Exemplario, whose date and editor are not 
known. The Exemplario was first issued at Zaragoza in 1493, but may 
have long lain in manuscript form. Its popularity remained unimpaired 
through many generations, as witness the frequent editions, especially in 
the sixteenth century. One of these, of 1531, again from Zaragoza, is now 
in the Biblioteca Nacional, and it is this copy that was reproduced in fac- 
simile for the great Book Fair held in Madrid last May. But publication 
of the Exemplario did not stop with the sixteenth century, and the best 
modern edition, that of Don José Alemany, was published in 1915, and 
gives the fullest notion of Benalmocafa’s Arabic text, the great-grand- 
father of the Exemplario. In the Arabic it was called by the first story, 
Book of Kalilah and Dimna, which obscures the didactic intent of the 
collection. Here is a summary of the contents in the words of Hurtado 
y Palencia’s Historia de la literatura espatiola, page 110: 

“El titulo de la coleccién lo ha dado, impropiamente, el primer cuento, 
tomado del Panchatantra, que es el mas largo y el mas interesante, en que 
se refieren las aventuras de dos lobos hermanos, Calila y Dimna, en la 
corte del Leén, que tiene por privado a un buey llamado Senceba. Dimna 
induce por malas artes al le6n a que mate al buey ; pero, denunciado Dimna, 
manda el leén que le juzguen, y es condenado a morir de hambre y sed en 
su calabozo. — Contiene, ademas, otros varios cuentos que se van entre- 
lazando entre si, aunque enteramente independientes del de Calila, como 
el de los cuervos y los buhos, del gato, y del rat6n, del religioso y su huésped, 
etc., hasta catorce capitulos. En la narracion de cada uno de estos cuentos 
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se intercalan otros varios; por lo cual es ésta una de las mejores y mas 
extensas compilaciones de fabulas orientales.” 

The derivations are to be found everywhere. One of the stories influ- 
enced Lope in his El ejemplo de la paciencia; another is the source of the 
fable of La Lechera (Ram6én Lull, Samaniego, Fontaine, and others) ; 
to some portions of it Don Manuel is indebted in the Conde Lucanor; its 
influence is seen in the Enxemplos, a collection translated into more than 
forty languages. In France, the Roman de Renard; in Germany, the 
famous version by Goethe, Reineke Fuchs; in Catalan, the well-known 
Libre de les Besties—these and many more all go back to the Calila e 
Dimana, directly or indirectly. 

I should add that the beautifully printed text of the Exemplario is 
profusely interspersed with a hundred twenty-four delightful woodcuts, 
which must have a highly interesting lineage of their own. 


S. L. M1ILLtarp ROSENBERG 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 


When Old Trails Were New: The Story of Taos, by BLANcHE C. GRANT. 
The Press of the Pioneers, New York, 1934. 344 pages. $3.00. 


The books that have been written about the Southwest in recent years 
are very numerous, and most of them disappointing. The reason is that 
most writers who undertake to portray the Spanish Southwest are ignorant 
of Spanish tradition. I have personally read at least a dozen books on 
New Mexico, each of which has a chapter on the Penitentes or Flagellants, 
and not one, with the single exception of Miss Barker’s Caballeros, treats 
the subject in a satisfactory manner. Even the account given by Lummis 
in his The Land of Poco Tiempo is full of exaggerations. The Spanish 
language is often so atrociously mistreated that one wonders whether some 
writers have ears and eyes. In New Mexico, it is true, Spanish is not 
spoken as it is in Castile, but nevertheless no New Mexican speaks the 
language as some of our Southwest writers would have us believe. In a 
book on New Mexico, published in 1932, a distinguished American writer 
writes the preface and speaks of the New Mexican resting-place on a 
journey as a “descancio.” No such word exists in the Spanish language, 
either in Castile or in New Mexico. It is apparently intended for “des- 
canso.” I could give scores of examples of such glaring errors in recent 
books. 

It is a pleasure to say that the book by Miss Grant leaves a better 
impression. The book is remarkably free from vague and general state- 
ments that express personal opinions and odious comparisons so character- 
istic of some recent books on New Mexico. In some cases Miss Grant 
presents views that are contrary to the current and general traditional 
views on certain points of New Mexico history. Her treatment of Father 
Martinez in his relations with Archbishop Lamy, for example, seems to 
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be an objective presentation of facts, rather than an attempt to condemn 
every act of a man who after all was a man of character and influence 
among his people in spite of some great weaknesses. 

The first eight chapters of the book narrate the fascinating story of the 
conquest and colonization; not as mere history, and not in detail. They 
present a general picture of the events that transpired between the middle 
of the sixteenth century, when the first explorers, Cabeza de Vaca and 
Coronado, visited New Mexico, and the middle of the nineteenth century, 
when Bent became governor of New Mexico under the American régime. 
The story of the reconquest by Governor Vargas in 1692-95, perhaps the 
most fascinating chapter in Southwest history, is almost entirely omitted. 
The author desired to write not a complete account of New Mexico history, 
but only what had a direct relation to events at Taos. The story of the 
Taos revolt of 1847, the murder of Bent, the trial, and the final pacification 
of the rebellious district is told in chapters xii-xvii. The sketches that 
follow give us interesting and very realistic pictures of the high spots of 
life at Taos in the period after the Civil War and in recent times: the 
beginnings of the schools under Father Martinez; the sisters of Loretto; 
the romantic and hot-headed Labarta, who tried to teach school and could 
not; festivals; processions; the Penitentes; etc. 

When Old Trails Were New is a book with few faults and many virtues. 
The author shows first-hand knowledge of Taos history and tradition, 
treats her materials with balanced judgment, and writes in an objective 
and attractive manner. The Story of Taos is a series of historical sketches, 
adorned here and there with realistic materials drawn from popular tra- 
dition and native folklore. For those who know little about New Mexico 
the book is a most excellent introduction to the northern frontier of the 
land. For those who know New Mexico Miss Grant’s book is a valuable 
addition to New Mexico history and tradition. 

The spelling of all Spanish words is so meticulously correct in so many 
instances that it is to be regretted that there are two glaring errors. On 
pages 236-37 we find “Comanchos” instead of the correct Comanches, 
and on pages 239-45 we find “morado” instead of the correct morada. The 
last error is repeated several times. 

AvuRELIO M. EsPINosa 
STANForD UNIVERSITY, CALIFORNIA 


Edgar Allan Poe in Hispanic Literature, by Joun EuGENE ENGLEKIRK. 
Instituto de las Espafias en los Estados Unidos, New York, 1934. 
xiv+504 pages. 

For a long time it has been obvious to the student of comparative 
literature that America in the nineteenth century produced only a few poets 
whose works influenced to any significant degree the course of world letters, 
and that one of those few poets was the author of The Raven. The im- 
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pression made by Poe on the literatures of France and Germany has already 
been made the subject of detailed studies, but the story of his influence in 
Spain and Spanish America has until now been told only in a brief but 
able chapter in John DeLancy Ferguson’s American Literature in Spain 
(1916), in Paul T. Manchester’s Bibliography and Critique of the Spanish 
Translations from the Poetry of the United States (1927), and in a few 
studies of the spiritual relationship between Poe and certain individual 
South American poets. Mr. Engiekirk has now made a careful survey of 
the entire field. He has brought Mr. Ferguson’s work up to date and has 
added to it a great amount of material collected by painstaking research on 
the influence of the poet in Latin America. 

His book divides naturally into two parts, one of which is concerned 
with Spain and the other with Spanish America. He shows that Poe’s 
greatest vogue in Spain fell within the first twenty years after his death, 
in the 1850’s and the 1860’s. It reached the Peninsula by way of France, 
and the vehicle in which it journeyed was Baudelaire’s inspired translation 
of the Tales. It was, therefore, as a short-story writer that Poe chiefly 
became known in the mother country. In South America, on the other hand, 
he reached his greatest popularity some forty or fifty years later, after the 
publication of Pérez Bonalde’s version of The Raven in 1887, and it was 
as a poet and a critic of poetry that the young modernista writers of the 
turn of the century worshipped “el gran ..., el celeste Edgardo.” As such! 
they reintroduced him to their contemporaries in Spain, where he continued 
for some years to enjoy a second bright period of prestige. 

Mr. Englekirk follows Mr. Ferguson in believing that the first work of 
Poe’s to appear in Spanish was the tale “Tres sdébados en una semana,” 
which was published anonymously in El Museo Universal in 1857. As a 
matter of fact, at least one of his stories, a translation of “A Tale of the 
Ragged Mountains,” appeared four years earlier in El Correo de Ultramar. 
It was called “Una aventura en las montafias Rocheuses” and was signed at 
the end “Traduccién d’Edgard Poe, por Carlos Baudelaire.”* The library 
of the Hispanic Society of America contains only Volume I of this periodi- 
cal. It is possible that other translations might be found in subsequent 
issues of the paper or in other journals of the period which have not yet 
come to light. The files of Spanish periodicals of the nineteenth century 
in even the greatest libraries are discouragingly incomplete, and any study 
which, like this one, must draw its material principally from such sources 





1 El Correo de Ultramar. Parte literaria ilustrada. Tome Primero, Afio 12, 
num. 1, Paris, 1853, pp. 10-11. This volume is important for the study of Ameri- 
can literature in Spain. It contains, in addition to the Poe story, eight of Haw- 
thorne’s tales and two selections from Ik Marvel’s Reveries of a Bachelor, none 
of which are listed in Ferguson’s bibliography. 
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can scarcely avoid lacunae. Some items will always elude the most diligent 
search. 

In fact, some books printed in South America during the past century 
are almost as difficult to find as the periodicals. Thus it happens that so 
important a work as the translation of Ingram’s biography? has escaped 
Mr. Englekirk’s notice. This was published in Buenos Aires in 1887, the 
same year in which Pérez Bonalde’s Raven appeared. It, and not the Eng- 
lish original, was probably the source from which many of his South Amer- 
ican disciples drew their knowledge of Poe’s life. Its influence must have 
been considerable, for Poe’s life story as told by Ingram is one of the most 
affecting variations on the great tragic theme of the poet against the world. 
And not the least part of South America’s admiration for the unhappy man 
of genius sprang from the fact that he was a rebel against the “Yanqui” 
spirit of materialism and an outcast from respectable North American 
society. 

The most impressive thing about Mr. Englekirk’s study is the over- 
whelming evidence it offers of the warmth and enthusiasm with which the 
Hispanic-American poets have taken Poe to their hearts. The chapter on 
“Poe’s Influence in Spanish America” covers 250 pages and discusses the 
indebtedness to Poe of Leopoldo Diaz, Rubén Dario, José Asuncién Silva, 
Julian del Casal, Manuel Gutiérrez Najera, Amado Nervo, Leopoldo 
Lugones, Ricardo Jaimes Freyre, Julio Herrera y Reissig, Enrique Gon- 
zalez Martinez, Horacio Quiroga, Rafael Arévalo Martinez, and many 
others. The chapter on Poe’s influence on Spanish writers of the present 
century is about one-fourth as long; it considers the work of Emilio 
Carrere, Francisco Villaespesa, Juan Ramon Jiménez, Pio Baroja, and 
others. A bibliography which extends over thirty pages and lists the edi- 
tions of Poe’s collected works, of his individual tales and poems, and the 
articles of criticism on Poe which have appeared in Spain and Spanish 
America adds greatly to the value of the book. 


E. HERMAN HESPELT 
New YorkK UNIVERSITY 


Classical Scholarship in Spain, by Davip Rusto, O.S.A. of the Catholic 
University of America. 205 pages. 


“This book is a tentative essay on classical scholarship in Spain.” After 
a brief survey of the many Spanish-born authors who contributed to Latin 
literature—Seneca, Martial, Quintilian, and so forth—and the clerical 
writers of the Middle Ages, Dr. Rubio discusses Spanish humanism, whose 
beginnings are placed in the fifteenth century at the court of Juan II of 
Castile. Then follows an extensive list, designed to be as complete as pos- 


2 J. H. Ingram, Edgardo Allan Poe. Su vida, cartas y opiniones. Traduccién 
del inglés por E. Mayer. Con retrato. Buenos Aires, 1887. 
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sible, of all Spaniards who have been interested in classical studies or who 
have made translations from the classics into Spanish. The names are 
grouped by centuries and are arranged alphabetically with biographical and 
bibliographical data. An index of names completes the serviceability of 
this book. 


Ricardo Palma, 1833-1933. Por la Sociedad “Amigos de Palma,” Lima, 
1933. 341 pages. Ricardo Palma, por ANcética Pata. Las grandes 
biografias contemporaneas, Vol. VIII. Editorial Tor, Buenos Aires, 
1933. 156 pages. 

For Peruvians, Ricardo Palma has become a symbol of the country 
which they love. It is therefore not surprising that they should organize 
a Sociedad “Amigos de Palma,” and upon the occasion of the centenary of 
his birth devote the whole week from the 7th to the 14th of February, 1933, 
to ceremonies and lectures in his memory, and publish in book form a rec- 
ord of the celebration. Among the civic acts was the placing of a memorial 
tablet in the National Library and the unveiling of a colossal bust in bronze 
on the Alameda de Miraflores, which hereafter will be called the Alameda 
Ricardo Palma. There was also an exposition of portraits, books, and 
papers. The publication contains half-tone cuts of the bust and of various 
aspects of the exposition as well as the text of the lectures and poems. In 
addition, there is an Epistolario, containing the text of letters written by 
Palma between 1862 and 1918 to some forty individuals, for the most part 
contemporary literary men in America and Spain. 

In the preparation of this monument to a great Peruvian may be seen 
the hand of his industrious and talented daughter. The biography of her 
father which she published in Buenos Aires contains innumerable personal 
anecdotes of him and of the many literary persons who visited him in Lima 
or with whom he came in contact elsewhere. The biography is in itself a 
very interesting and readable book with a rare human touch. 


ALFRED COESTER 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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FIVE ONE-ACT SPANISH PLAYS 
These excellent plays, edited by Agnes M. Brady, of St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods College, and Margaret Husson, of Pomona College, introduce 


the student to five of Spain’s outstanding contemporary dramatists. 
12mo, 196 + 89 pp. Illus. 


SHORT SPANISH STORIES 
A dozen modern Spanish stories of different kinds, edited by M. A. 
DeVitis, of the University of Pittsburgh. It is intended to introduce 
the student of Spanish to native Spanish just as soon as he has mas- 
tered the elements of grammar. 12mo, 90 + 119 pages. 


Alarcén’s EL FINAL DE NORMA 
This is a new textbook edition of one of the most popular Spanish 
novels of the nineteenth century, edited by Paul T. Manchester, of 
Vanderbilt University, and José D. Hernandez, of the University of 
Alabama. The pedagogical material accompanying the text is of un- 
usual helpfulness and originality. 12mo, 210 + 61 pages. 
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for composition 
IMPRESIONES DE ESPANA 


by Tarr and Centeno 





“This composition book is faithfully concentrated on its objective 
of developing a free and easy self-expression in Spanish.” 
(Romanic Review.) Omitting grammar review, it gives practice 
in composition based on Spanish originals “recounted in a far 
more literary and mature style than one is wont to find in 
‘manufactured’ composition books.” Each tema is followed by 
a cuestionario, exercise for oral or written translation, an Eng- 
lish theme, a repaso de verbos y modismos, and suggestions for 
free composition. 

Do you know this successful composition text, by the authors of 
A GRADED SPANISH REVIEW GRAMMAR WITH 
COMPOSITION? 


171 pages, $1.00 
er... Se F. S. CROFTS & CO. 


sent on request New York 




















REVISTA DE FILOLOGIA ESPANOLA 


Se publica en cuadernos trimestrales, formando cada afio un tomo 
de unas 450 paginas. Comprende estudios de bibliografia, historia de 
la civilizacién, lengua, literatura y folklore, y da informacién biblio- 
grafica de cuanto aparece en revistas y libros, espafioles y extranjeros, 
referente a la filologia espafiola. 


DIRECTOR: R. Menfénvez Pmar 
REDACTORES: A. Avonso, A. Castro, V. Garcia pe Dixco, 
T. Navarro TomAs, F. pe Onis, A. G. SoLaLinpE 
SECRETARIO DE REDACCION: H. Seris 


PRECIOS DE SUSCRIPCION 


Espafia, 20 pesetas afio. Extranjero, 22 pesetas afio. — Suscripcién 
a la triada aparte de la Bibliografia: 4 pesetas afio.— Numero 
suelto: Espafia, 5 pesetas. Extranjero, 5.50 pesetas. Colecciones 
completas y tomos sueltos: se venden al mismo precio 
de suscripcién. 
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THE HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 


Is designed to afford a medium of publication for articles 
relating to the history of the Hispanic American countries 
and to provide reviews or other notices of books and all 
publications of interest to students of that subject. The pub- 
lishers confidently hope, therefore, that they may have the 
co-operation of scholars in all countries who are interested in 
this field of study and of all men everywhere who desire to 
promote good-will among the American family of nations. 


James A. ROBERTSON AND J. Frep Rippy, Editors 


Published Quarterly by Duke University Press, 
Durham, N.C. 
































Bulletin of Spanish Studies 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW FOR ALL INTERESTED 
IN SPANISH 


This review contains articles in Spanish and English on 
Spanish literature, history, politics, painting, music, etc.; 
quarterly letters in Spanish from correspondents in Madrid 
and Barcelona; reviews of all notable books on Spanish 
studies ; occasional articles in Catalan, etc. 


Annual subscription $2.50, postage included. Specimen 
copy, 65 cents. Back numbers, volumes and binding cases 
(65 cents) are obtainable. 
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More and More Popular Every Day 


Brief Spanish Review Grammar and Composition 
by N. B. Adams, University of North Carolina 


These institutions are using it. It would prove useful and inter- 
esting to your classes: 


Abilene Christian College—Baylor University—Birmingham Southern Col- 
lege—Bluefield College—Boston University—Brown University—Carson 
Newman College—College of Saint Elizabeth—Connecticut State College— 
Cornell University—De Pauw University—Emory University—Harvard Uni- 
versity—High Point College—Kentucky Wesleyan College—Lafayette Col- 
lege—Lehigh University—Louisiana State University—Marshall College— 
Moravian Seminary—New York University—Northwestern University— 
Oklahoma Baptist University—Oklahoma Teachers College, Alva—Pem- 
broke College—St. Louis University—Salem College—Simmons College— 
Tulane University—U.S. Naval Academy—Universities of Alabama, Minne- 
sota, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Richmond, South Carolina—Vanderbilt 
University—Virginia Military Institute—Washington and Lee University— 
Washington University—Wesleyan College—Wesleyan University—Wilson 
College—W oman’s College of Universitv of North Carolina. List price $1.12 


Have you examined it? 


& HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


1 Park Ave., New York 








HISPANIC STUDIES 


by E. C. HILLS 
Hispania Monographs No. 1 


Autographed by the author 


HISPANIA, Box 1725, Stanford University, Calif. 








HISPANIA First Special Number 


Contains Nine Scholarly Interesting Articles 
Edition limited. Sold separately, price $1.00 


Send me.............. copies HISPANIA First Special Number 





HISPANIA, P. O. Box 1725, Stanford University, California 


























AWARD A MEDAL 





(Actual size of Association Medal) 


Apply to the regional director nearest you 


L. Berxow17z, 1051 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Miss Grace Darton, 6419 Wornall Terrace, Kansas City, Mo. 
Harry C. THeosatp, Los Angeles High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 








LITERATURA INDIANISTA 


“Ningtin pais hispanoamericana ofrece una tradicién de literatura 
indianista mas continuada que Santo Domingo. Tradicidén ciclica, iniciada 
por Las Casas que alcanza vértice y final al mismo tiempo en la novela 
Enriquillo.” 

Professor Concha Meléndez begins her article in 


HISPANIA First Special Number 


with these words. To those interested in Spanish American literature or 
in the topic of the Indian in America her article alone (though only one 


of nine) is worth the 
Price One Dollar 
HISPANIA, Box 1725, Stanford University, California 














MONTERREY 


Three-Day Trip from San Antonio to Monterrey, Mexico 
Includes round-trip rail ticket, sleeper going, room with bath 
and three meals daily in Monterrey. All day sightseeing motor 
ride in Monterrey. Leaves San Antonio after dinner December 
28 ; back in San Antonio, morning of December 31. 


Conducted by Professors E. H. SPARKMAN and W. M. Briscoe of 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas. Write them or consult at the annual 


meeting. 
THIRTY DOLLARS 























THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 


BALLOT FOR OFFICERS 


Proressor J. P. W. Crawrorp, Chairman of the Committee on Nominations, 
has submitted to the members of the Association the following nominations of 
officers for the calendar year of 1935. Any member may substitute on his or her 
ballot any desired name for any given post. Vote by placing a cross in the square 
te the right of the name of the nominee or his substitute. Mail this ballot to 
Proressor E. R. Srms, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 





PRESIDENT 





HYMEN ALPERN, Evander Childs High School, New York City 








FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT (one-year term) 





GEORGE W. UMPHREY, University of Washington 











THIRD VICE-PRESIDENT (three-year term) 





JOAQUIN ORTEGA, University of Wisconsin 











MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL (three-year term)  Yote'r 





MISS DOROTHY SCHONS, University of Texas 





MISS ELSIE I. JAMIESON, Kensington High School, Philadelphia 














BUSINESS MANAGER (three-year term) 





LOUIS CABAT, Samuel J. Tilden High School, Brooklyn, New York 











The officers of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish in 
the belief that there are many teachers of Spanish all over America who 
are not aware of the existence of our Association or who do not realize 
the advantages of contact with it, have issued an attractive three-page 
descriptive leaflet, intended for distribution among non-members. Mem- 
bers of the Association who are willing to distribute these leaflets at 
teachers’ institutes and similar gatherings are invited to write to the 
Secretary-Treasurer. Do a little home-missions work in your locality! 














THE HISPANIC SERIES 


UNDER THE GENERAL EDITORSHIP OF 


JOHN D. FITZ-GERALD, Ph.D., Litt.D. 





OFF FOR A GOOD START 


Easiest and earliest reading and practice: 


GrimEno’s Cuentos de Aca y Alla (just out) 
Esprnosa’s Easy Spanish Conversation 





Easy classics for first and second year: 


Avarcoén’s El Capitan Veneno (Burnet) 
Aza’s Ciencias Exactas (Burks-Morcuende) 
CARRION AND Aza’s Zaragiieta (Todd) 
QuinTERO BrotHers’ La Reja (Bourland) 
TrueEBa’s Short Stories (Van Horne) 








BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 














LA PRENSA 


SPANISH DAILY NEWSPAPER OF NEW YORE 














for 16 years has been used as a successful supplement by 
teachers of Spanish in high schools and colleges. Some 
schools have daily exercises based on LA PRENSA. 


Daily news—editorials—choice selections from Spanish 
literature—special commentations on Hispanic affairs, Span- 
ish art and music, etc., make up its pages. 


If you have not tried La Prensa in your classes yet, write 
for sample copy and for special “student” rates. If you know 
La PrensA, now is the time to have your students renew their 
subscriptions. 


245 Canal Street New York, N.Y. 














THE 
HEATH-CHICAGO SPANISH 
SERIES 














GRAMMARS, READERS, TEXTS 
WORKBOOKS, TESTS, WALLCHARTS 


Broad in scope and thoroughly unified in method and objec- 
tives, the HEATH-CHICAGO SPANISH SERIES aims 
primarily to develop in two years in high school, or an equiv- 
alent period in college, a lasting ability to read Spanish. 


he 


A complete two-year program for 
students without previous language training 


FIRST YEAR 
Sparkman and Castillo’s Becinninc SPANISH 
Sparkman and Castillo’s Prrmeras Lecruras 
SECOND YEAR 


Sparkman and Castillo’s REPpASEMos 
Pérez Galdés’ La NELA 
Castillo and Sparkman’s EspaANa EN AMERICA 


A one-year course for students with previous language training 


Ransmeier’s SPANISH RECOGNITION GRAMMAR together with 
Castillo’s Lecruras InNtropuctorias and Hendrix and 
Porter’s CABALLEROS y EscuDEROS 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 








